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63rd Year 


OVER 3,000,000 CERTIFIED SALE 


War’s Most Dramatic Race On In Russia As 
250,000 Huns T 


THREE HUGE SOVIET ARMIES 
IN DRIVE ON POLAND ‘z; 


FROM HAROLD KING, REUTER’S SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Last t Night's 


Communique 


Gomel 
Push Nets 


More Towns 


í URING November 
27 our troops in 
the area west of 

Propoisk continued to 
fight offensive engage- 
ments, overcoming 
enemy resistance and 
and beating off counter- 
attacks, and occupied 
several inhabited locali- 
ties,” stated the Russian 
communique issued last 
night. 

Between the rivers Dnieper 
d Sozh in the Gomel area 

troops continued their 
cessful offensive and occu- 

d three towns and over 80 

er inhabited localities, in- 

ding the towns of Chech- 

k, 30 miles north of Gomel, 
d Uvarovichi, 22 miles north- 
st of Gomel. 

In the lower reaches of the 
resina River our troops in 
thting captured nine enemy 
rong points. In the lower 
aches of the Pripet River our 
oops captured a town and five 
her large inhabited localities 
n the areas.of Korosten, Cher- 

kov and Brusilov, our troops 

>d counter-attacks by enemy 
ry and tanks. 
ith-west of Kremenchug 
oops, in fighting, captured 
heavily fortified enemy 
points. In the other sectors 
front there was reconnais- 
activity and artillery and 
r exchanges 
ring Friday, 99 German 
were disabled or destroyed, 
14 enemy aircraft were shot 
air combat or by A.A. 


Japs Expect 
U.S. Offensive 


KYO is expecting powerful 
ew US. offensives following 
e Gilbert Islands attack, said 
n Radio, quoted by Reuter 
da, 
U.S. Command considers 
ime has come to stake 
American Fleet in a 
battle,” the announcer 


hole 


To Esca 


Tra 


Moscow, Saturday. 


HREE Soviet armies, their full striking power unleashed by the 
fall of Gomel—are now driving across White Russia in General 
Rokossovsky’s triple thrust towards the old Polish border. One 
Red Army column is within 15 miles of Jlobin, important junction on 


the Germans’ 


north-south rail lifeline. 


Following up his great Gomel victory with lightning speed, two 
of General Rokossovsky’s forces on opposite sides of the Dnieper are 
closing in rapidly on the rail junction of Jlobin, which, since the 


of Gomel, 


loss 


has 


become 


ARMISTICE TALK REVIVED 


Allied Chiefs 
Face 
3 Big Issues 


Br European war moves are impending, suggest re- 
ports circulating last night among delegates at the 


U.N.R.R.A. 
Washington. 


European members at the 

U.N.R.R.A. conference at At- 
lantic City, says Reuter, give 
considerable credence to re- 
ports that the Germans have 
taken, or are about to take, 
preliminary steps for an armis- 
tice. 

Members from the occupied 
countries said privately that on 
the basis of the best information 


conference 


available, the Pope has received 
certain proposals and is now con- 
sidering them. 

In Washington, well-informed 
American observers believe that 
three main issues will face Mr. 

President Roosevelt 
and Marshal Stalin who, it is 


widely expected, will confer soon. 
These are: 


1—Time, place and method of 
opening the second front; 

2—Treatment of Germany; 

3—Post-war frontiers, particu- 
larly those of Eastern Europe. 


observers believe that 
Allied “ Big Three” can 
necessary decisions, first 
and foremost of which is the 

* when, where and how” 
vasion from the West. 

Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, it is believed, will 
place before Marshal Stalin a co- 
ordinated plan prepared by 
United States and British mili- 
tary and shipping experts for an 
assault on the Continent in the 
early spring 

It is taken for granted that 
nothing less than military occupa- 
tion of Germany will be accept- 
able to the Allies.—Reuter. 


These 
only the 
take the 


of in- 
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‘We'll 


Crack 


Em, Says Monty 


With the Eighth Army, Thursday (Delayed). 


~“ ENERAL MONTGOMERY, 


S| message to the men 

“We will now hit 
ck.” 

h infantry 

bridgehead 

when the message 

d out to them, cables 

yd Williams, Reuter’s 

l correspondent. 

Montgomery's 


in the 
cheered 


message 


Allies have 
-third of Italy since we 
the country on Septem- 
the Germans still hotd 


aches to Rome and that 
time has now come to 
he Germans north of 


And we will do our part in 
r worthy of the best tra- 
of the Eighth Army and 


Air Force 
The enemy has been out- 
cht by better troops ever 


e we landed in Sicily, and 
men do not like what they 
getting. The Germans are, 
fact, in the very condition in 
ich we want them. 


Ve will now hit the Germans 
i crack. Good luck to 
and good hunting as we 
ard 
(Signed) 
NARD L. MONTGOMERY.’ 
ing’s forces fighting be- 
Eighth Army’s Sangro 
d have been ordered to 
suicide stand tonight. 
Ian Munro Reuter’s 
Correspondent 


has directed that 


conquered | 


the | 


in a personal 
of his Eighth Army, says: 
the Germans a colossal 


t 
| German winter line must be held 
at all costs. Kesselring, already 
seriously worried by the latest 
Allied thrusts, has implemented 
this instruction. 

He has ordered his troops to fight 
to the last man at the Sangro 
| bridgehead, to challenge every 
Allied move in the heights from 
Castel di Sangro southward, and 
to strengthen the bulwarks de- 
fending Cassino, which still com- 
mands the best and shortest road 
to Rome. 

It is at these 


< 


three points that 
the danger to the Germans is 
greatest. Gen. Montgomery 1s 
now firmly astride the Sangro in 
the east; tough Eighth Army men 
in the centre hold Alfedena and 
threaten Castel di Sangro; in the 

west the Fifth Army, long bogged 
down by bad weather, are resum- 


ing their insidious infiltration 
over the mountain heights around 
Cassino. 


Around Cassino an elaborate 
German hedgehog defence system 
already bristles on a great arc of 

10 miles radius, curving from the 
north-west to the south-west of 
| the town. 

But Kesselring is still uneasy 

Poor of Alfedena makes the 
Allied semi-circle 


now working day and 
the already for- 
covering 


gineers are 
night to improve 
midable defences 
vital strongpoint 
j (“ Sangro was Forced by 
| stop’ Heroes,” see Back Page.) 


round Cassino 
almost complete, and German en- 


this 


' Long- 


at Atlantic City and in- 


NO LONDON 
CHRISTMAS 
FOR YANKS 


MERICAN troops 
stationed 20 miles or 
more outside London 


will find the Metropolis 
out of bounds for 
Christmas. 


This brings them into line 
with British troops. Dominion 
and Allied Forces are likely to 
take similar action. 

The order from U.S. head- 
quarters prohibiting leave passes 
beyond a radius of 20 miles applies 
not only in the London area but 
to all units throughout Britain 
from December 23 to December 28 
inclusive. 

As in the case of British troops. 
48-hour passes may be extended 
to 72 hours, provided the Christ- 
mas ban is not contravened. 

U.S. troops in Northern Ireland 
are not affected. 

Leave for British and US. 
troops is to be arranged so that 
no man returns to duty between 
Christmas Eve and December 28. 

Instructions to the Navy and 


| RAF will be issued next week. 


New Wave 
Of French 
Strikes 


pone reports of a wave of 
mass strikes in the in- 
dustrial Lyons region of 

France reached London yes- 

terday,. when it was reported 

that nearly 15,000 French 
workmen during recent 
weeks have been involved in 

a series of strikes which 

paralysed industries work- 

ing for Germany. 

In protest against the arrest by 
the Germans of nine of their 
comrades for sabotage, 1,200 rail- 
way workers stopped work in the 


railway yards at Perigny, near 
Dijon, on September 9. 
The strike lasted for two days 


and was only broken by force of 
arms by Laval’s police. 

On September 20, thirty hos- 
tages were seized by the Gestapo 
following a strike of over 3,000 
workers at Romans, in the 
Ardeche Department. 

The same number of workers 
struck in four chemical works 
near Lyons, 


All these ‘strikes have the full | 


support of the French Under- 
ground Front.—Reuter. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


The ninth contingent of the 
Spanish Blue Division to return 
from the Russian Front since 
October 29 arrived at San 
Sebastian yesterday. They totalled 
792. bringing the number of 
officers and men returned to 6,300 


Tell your friends the only 
way to be sure of obtaining 


The People 


every Sunday is to place a 
regular order with your 
newsagent. Do this now! 


the sheet anchor of Von Kluge’s 


“ Fatherland Line.” 


The force, less than 15 miles 
from the town, made a high- 
speed crossing of the Beresina 
and drove straight on from its 
northern bank. 

This forcing in record time 
of a major river barrier—scene 
of Napoleon’s final defeat of 
his Russian campaign—is, in 
itself, a major tactical victory. 

Rokossovsky’s right wing, on 
the east bank of the Dnieper, is 
already 25 miles north-west of 
Gomel and the same distance 
from Jlobin. 

His left wing is driving 
250,000 Germans in full retreat 
back along the road and rail- 
way through the Pripet 
Marshes along the westbound 
highway from Gomel. 

This chase is already near- 
ing Kalinkovichi, halfway to 
the old Polish border. 

The double thrust on 

Jlobin threatens to take in 


| the rear Von Kluge’s White | 


Russia line running north 
through Mogilev and Orsha, 
already badly shaken by the 
frontal assault of the new 
Russian offensive launched 
from the Propolsk area. 


Since the fall of Gomel the 
Russians have been filling up 
the whole area between the 
Sozh and the Dnieper. At 
various points between Rye- 
chitsa and Mogilev, Soviet 
troops are already firmly en- 
trenched on the Dnieper’s east 
bank. 


NORTHERN FORCES 


SOPHO HOE TORE eH EeeeseseeEE 


The Germans at Jlobin are 
apparently preparing to make 
a stand at the approaches to 
the railway crossing which 
spans the Dnieper and leads 
into the town from the east. 

They face, besides Gen. 
Rokossovsky’s two columns, the 
strong Russian forces bearing 
down from the north. 

At the south-western end of 
| the Kiev bulge the fortnight- 
old. battle of attrition con- 


tinues, with the Russians fight- | 


ing dourly and guns and sup- 
plies pouring through Kiev day 
and night to strengthen their 
forces in the fighting lines 
Front reports give scanty de- 
tails, but available information 
seems to indicate that after 
two weeks’ fighting the enemy 
has still been unable to force a 
break through, or to make any 
substantial advance. 


Soviet military commenta- 
tor, Col. Karpov, stated 
today that in the Brusilov- 
Chernyakhov area of the 
Kiev salient “the Germans 
have not been able to ad- 
vance a step in any sector in | 
the past few days.” 


More than 10 German 
divisions took part in the 
counter-attacks in this area, 
he disclosed. 

Big new gains in the Dnieper 
Bend, where the Russian forces 
driving south-west of Kre- 
menchug have partially sur- 
rounded the town of Alexan- 


idrovka, 19 miles from 
Znamenka, are reported in 
latest despatches from the 
front. 


The Russians are pushing 
forward several miles a day. 


SPEEDBOATS SINK 
A TURKISH SHIP 


Istanbul, Saturday. 
The 250-ton Turkish motor boat 
Lutfuhuda has been sunk by 
speedboats of unknown nationality 
near the Tsheshmeh, small Tur- 
kish port near Smyrna, in the 

£gean Sea, it is learned today. 
The Lutfuhuda was carrying 
goods from Alexandretta. She 


| sank after being shelled, but her 
l 


Í crew escaped. —Reuter. 


West Of Gomel 


British Are 
| D- Uneasy,’ 
| Says Berlin 


Ti British people are 
“damned uneasy,” 
for they feel that 
Germany’s sirviice fore- 
| shadows something un- 
| eanny, said Fritz Lucke, 
German Radio political 
commentator, in a talk on 
the Berlin raids yesterday. 


“The strategy of the enemy's 
political warfare aims at shaking 


civilian morale in Germany in 
order to repeat the Italian ex- 
ample,” he said. 


“But there is no doubt that 
these raids are also intended to 


give a fillip to British home 
morale. 
“The British man-in-the-street 


is worried about his future food 
| Supply. The great problem of the 
British is supplies, and they fear 
the battles of 1944.”—Reuter. 


Big Quake 
Rocks Turkey: 
600 Die 


ORE than 600 people were 
killed when three severe 
earthquake shocks rocked all 
Turkey between 1.21 and 1.25 
a.m. yesterday. The longest 
lasted 13 seconds. 
According to first 
region 150 miles north-east of 
Ankara 1s most affected. Over 
100 people have been killed in 
the town of Amaysa and con- 
siderable damage done in the 
towns of: Chorum and Tokat. 
New shocks occurred in Ankara 
and other towns in northern 
Anatolia later in the morning. 
Twenty-six people are so far 
known to have lost their lives in 
| Ankara, said Ankara Radio last 
night, and forty-four were injured 
The earthquake was recorded 
by Mr. J. J. Shaw, at West Brom- 
wich, and is believed to have been 
very severe 
The pulsation of the earth con- 
tinued for more than three hours. 


reports, a 


Che People 


| Registered at the G 
as a Newspaper 


Dont wastea 
single drop of 


P.0.] 


ANOTHER 1,000 TONS TO STIR UP THE FIRES 


A Third Of Berlin 
Laid In Ruins 


BY OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


BOUT one-third of Berlin is believed 


to have been utterly 


destroyed under the hammers of the RAF in the three great 


attacks of the past week. This 


estimate 


is based on an 


examination of the stories of fire and devastation told by people 
who have fled from the Reich capital to neutral countries. 


Losses Beat Output 


LUFTWAFFE FACING 
ITS TWILIGHT 


BY OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


West and South, and losing planes at a rate beyond 
Germany’s industrial power to replace them, is a 
waning but not yet finished force. 


Lieut.-Col. Zhdanov, of the 
Red Air Force, recently re- 
vealed that the past year’s 
fighting in Russia has cost the 
Nazis more than 14,000 planes 
and between 25,000 and 30,000 
pilots and navigators. 

During the same period, 
RAF and American Air Force 
based on Britain, North Africa, 
Italy and the Middle East have 
accounted for thousands more. 

And the Allied air raids, smash- 
ing at German fighter plane pro- 
duction centres, have reduced the 
Reich’s former annual production 
of some 30,000 combat planes to a 
much lower figure. 

Col. Zhdanov, who says that in 

the summer campaigns in Russia 
alone the Luftwaffe lost more 
| than 10,000 planes, declares that 
{the Germans can no longer pro- 
duce sufficient aircraft. to cover 
their losses on all fronts 


| 
Ye NO NEW MODELS 
| 


‘For 12 months,” he writes 
‘not a single new model has 
appeared on the Eastern Front.” 
Discussing the Nazi problem 
of replacing lost airmen. he says: 
“The Germans are compelled 
to send green, inexperienced 
airmen into action 
Reserves of fighters 
bombers continue to reach the 
Russian front, but, says Col. 
Zhdanov, “in spite of this, the 
number of enemy fighter planes 
is beginning to fall noticeably 
below the summer level.” 

This may be due to the fact 
that the Luftwaffe fighter 
strength in Western Europe has 
been increased recently to meet 
the growing might of the Anglo- 
American air forces in Britain. 
But the strain on the German 

air arm grows more intolerable as 
the Allied air might grows. The 
Luftwaffe is facing its twilight. 


CIANO’S TRIAL 


Stockholm, Saturday. 
of Count Ciano, former 


Twe Luftwaffe, fighting against odds in the East, 


and 


Trial 


in-law ot Mussolini, is expected 
to begin in Venice today, accord- 
ing to Press reports reaching 
Sweden frem inside Italy 

Ciano, with numbers of other 
former leading Fascist lights, is 
charged with offences against the 
Fascist régime and with having 
helped in the downfall of Musso- 
lini.—B.U.P. 


‘HUNS PREPARE 
TO USE GAS’ 


Danish circles suspect that the 
Germans are preparing for a gas 
attack on Britain and are storing 
the necessary materials at Silken- 
borg, in Jutland. 


Stockholm, Saturday. 
or perhaps defective bombs 


the things that are setting 
Berliners’ nerves on edge, ac- 
cording to travellers reaching 
Malmoe. One traveller said 
that he heard 60 explosions in 
a day near where he was living. 

Many fighters were heard 
during last night’s attack, and 
Berliners tried to console them- 

selves by telling each other that 
there were 3,000 German fighters 
opposing the attackers. 


A Swedish woman said that in | 


the shelter where she was last 
night Berliners prayed aloud and 
sang religious songs. One woman 
screamed hysterically, “ Where is 
our beautiful Berlin? It doesn't 
exist any more.” 
The people of Berlin have re- 
ceived extra meat ration tickets, 
but the travellers report that | 


NNUMERABLE time bombs, | 


exploding belatedly, are one of | 


Time Bombs Add 
To Berlin Terror 


there is not much enthusiasm 
about this, because they are not 


buy any meat with them. 


The morale of the people is now 
sinking, according to the travel- 
| lers, and many people are trying 
to jump on the passing cars to get 
| a lift out of the city —B.U.P. 

Reports from Sweden after 
Friday night’s bombing say that 
the Berliners’ nerves are fraying 
and in many cases giving way 
| altogether. 

Travellers who reached Malmoe 
by yesterday’s plane from Berlin 
| say that the latest raid was ex- 
tremely heavy. It was concen- 
trated, states the B.U.P., on the 
highly industrialised districts of 
Spandau and Siemensstadt. 

Swiss correspondents of Swedish 
| newspapers estimate that 30,000 
| to 40,000 have been killed in the 


| capital, and that the homeless 
| total anything from 250,000 to 
, 400,000, 


the | 


Italian Foreign Minister and son- | 


sure that they will be able to | 


> 


‘On The 
| Last Lap’: 
_ RAF Chief 


7OU and the crews of 


Bomber Command have 


which this time will put the 
Nazis out of office,” says Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Harris, chief of Bomber Com- 


mand, in a message to all 
| workers in Royal Ordnance 
| factories. 

“In eight days,” he says, 


|“ Berlin has used up more than 
6,000 tons of high-explosive and 
| incendiary bombs. 
} “No weapons used elsewhere 
or in any other way could do 
more to shorten the war. 
“Bomber Command has been 
| working for more than four years 
}to achieve the 
| has been done in the last week 
“Now, when we are right on 
top of the enemy and have shown 
what we can do to his capital 
city, I ask you to put as much 
effort into this last lap of the race 
as the crews themselves.” 


‘London Will 
Be Razed’ 


EAN PAQUIS, Paris Radio 
military commentator, said 
last night: “A terrible fate 
will strike London. The British 
capital will taste the same fate 
as Carthage—London will be 
razed to the ground. 
“When this operation begins, 
then this war will become really 
‘ total.’ "—Reuter. 


ability to do what | 


|started a new Reichstag fire, | 


When the RAF returned to 
the assault on Friday night 
they found the fires burning 
apparently unchecked, and 
late last night the city was still 
blazing. 

It was the first time since this 
month’s intensive attack on 
Berlin began that Bomber Com- 
mand had sent a great force of 
heavy bombers—all Lancasters— 
to attack the German capital in 
clear weather. 

This meant that every avail- 
able enemy fighter squadron 
could get into the air and that 
they would not find it difficult 
to locate the great stream of 
bombers flying hundreds of 
miles across Germany. But the 
fighters failed completely to 
break up the concentration of 
attack. 

It was a signal victory, the 
Ministry News Service stated Vast 
night, not only for Bomber Com- 
mand of the RAP, but also for the 
United States Eighth Army Air 
Force. Undoubtedly the daylight 
| attack on Bremen, a few hours 
| before. by the greatest force of 
U.S. bombers yet sent to Germany, 
did much to take the edge off the 
enemy's counter-attack 

HUNS’ DILEMMA 

The Germans have recently 
been forced by the weight of the 
Allied day and night attacks to 


| ignore the old division of labour 


between single-engined day and 
twin-engined night fighters. 


| 
| 


Both have to go up by day and 


night, and no fighter force can put 
out its full strength in two costly 
hartig. ght ip totally differen 
conditions, within a few hours. 
| Apart from this, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Harris chos! 
a route which would tead the 
night fighters astray and, at the 
same time, laid on a second 
formidable attack, mainly by 
Halifaxes, on Stuttgart, far down 


$ 
| 


in Southern Germany 

This began less than an hour 
before the Berlin attack. Accord- 
ingly the air defences were 
stretched along a vast front. 

In just over 20 minutes much 
more than 1,000 tons of high 
explosives and incendiaries were 
dropped by the Lancasters on 
Berlin. 

The attack began at 8.45 p.m 
Some fires lighted in the last 
heavy raids were still burning. 

“We reached Berlin before the 
pathfinders began dropping their 
flares.” said Flight-Lieut. R. K 
Eggins. a pilot who comes from 
Bognor Regis. 
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MY GOODNESS— 


you've earned 


your Guinness 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


G.E.1178.Q | 


` 
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“We are using too much electricity in 
the home” a WARNING BY FUEL WATCHER 


There is an alarming rise in the amount of electricity’ used for 
domestic purposes, especially during the peak period between 
8a.m.andI pm. This is the time of day when the demands 
by the war factories are heaviest. 


The domestic consumption of electricity must be reduced 
immediately. 


Electric fires should not be switched on before midday except 
in cases of emergency or illness. Serve meals in the kitchen 
when it has already been warmed by stove or boiler. Stop 
using your electric toaster. Electricity wasted is coal wasted. 


DON’T SAVE COAL IN ONE FORM TO 
SQUANDER IT IN ANOTHER 


Do not imagine that you save fuel by using gas instead of electricity. Gas 
also means coal. It is already in short supply, and stocks of gas-making 

j coal must be conserved for the really cold weather of January to March. 
Fuel used now cannot be replaced later. 


HEADACHE? 


| Not it l’ve a Daisy Powder ! 


There's nothing like a Daisy to 
banish a headache or soothe a 
violent nerve pain. Daisy 
Powder—or two Daisy Tablets 

with a cup of tea brings relief in 
a few minutes. For Headaches, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Neuritis 
and Nerve Pains Daisy is 
unequalled. Over 500 Millions 
of these splendid Powders have 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores 


, — ce Single Powders 2d. Packets 7 
already been sold—get a packet ee Bae page Se A 
today 32d. and 1/3. 


} DAISY Powders 


i ; Trade enquiries to J. E. Ellis. itd. Manufacturing Chemists. Horsforth. Leeds, 
Proprietors of Daisy 


Feeling Grand 


NOW HE’S ENDED 


Stomach Pain 


Manchester, 14. 
Dear Sirs, 15th December, 1942. 


I am writing to inform you how grateful I am to Macleans 
Stomach Powder. 

I had never taken it until I had severe stomach pains for 
several weeks whilst serving in West Africa .... these pains 
followed an attack of Malaria... . until someone mentioned 
* Macleans” and within a few hours I was feeling grand. 

Iam not in the habit of taking any notice of advertisements 
one sees in the press, but when I see your adverts., it certainly 
reminds me of an instant stomach settler. 

Needless to say, I have always carried a bottle of Macleans 
with me, even whilst now onrecuperative leave in the U.K. 

Iam, yours truly, (Sgd.) H.H. 


The wide popularity of Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is 
convincing evidence of its efficacy in relieving Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Nausea and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion, 
and in safeguarding against Gastritis and Stomach Ulcer. 
Price 2/3 & 5/7}. Also in Tablet Form 74, 1/5, and 2/3 (inc. tax). 


Maclean Brand Stomach Powder and Tablets are 
only genuine if signed “ALEX. C. MACLEAN” 


Hot Bovril 
Cheers! 


T 


3 oait 
Re A TEASP 
ji BOVRIL AN? 


= > Sa SN 
@ Bovril has special powers of = 
helping the processes of assimila- SS 
tion, thus enabling you to get full 
nourishment from your food. It 
gives you energy, and builds up 
your resistance. The war has 
| { changed many familiar things, 
byt the high quality of Bovril 
mains Re same. 


| Some just legend. But these are 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXE 


PRIPET-Russia’s 
Marsh 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX 


FROM A SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT 


OOK at a large-scale map of Central Europe. You'll see a railway 


line, a line of vital strategic 


through Pinsk to Brest-Litovsk and Warsaw. 


importance, running from Gomel 
It covers a great 


marshland area, It may shortly become the centre of ə final 


spearhead thrust Stalin 
Germany. 


Into Berlin itself 


has planned to make deep into 
Along that vital line are the 


homes of more than half-a-million Russian peasants.... 


Many strange stories have been 
told of the Pripet Marshes. 
Some are true. Some not so true. 


facts: 

In the path taken by Hitler's | 
invading hordes in 1941 there is 
an old inn, an eerie uninhabited ' 
place known only to the peasants 
and to the hordes of great grey 
timber wolves whose dismal 
howls will freeze the blood of a 
stranger to the Marshes, where 
at this time of year, the tempera- 
ture is dropping down to zero and 
soon will drop much lower. 


Thousands of Hitler's elite, 
during the March on Moscow, 
passing the derelict building 


would have seen an inscription 
on a plate in the wall: “ 1812,” it 
runs, “Dom Napoleona Z ganku 


trgu domu  Pzegladal swije 
Wojska maszerinjace na 
Moskwe! ” 


Unless the Nazi troops knew 
the language they wouldn't 
understand the inscription; if 
any of them were able to inter- 
pret the words to their comrades 
perhaps they derived much mock- 
courage therefrom: “It was from 
this point that Napoleon re- 
viewed his victorious armies 
marching on Moscow! ” 

But on November 26, 131 years 
ago, the French armies were in 
retreat from the Russian capital, 


nee 


EA OSLEY, by be- 
coming seriously 
il and politi- 
cally impotent, 
Hjhas achieved 
more than he 
did in all his 

days of pride and pomp. 

He has driven a wedge into 
the Labour Party—and he has 
seriously jeopardised the career 
of Herbert Morrison, one of his 
most consistent enemies. 

A fall in production is feared. 
There is dissatisfaction over the 
matter in the Army. I hear, also, 
of voluntary War Savings workers 
who, because of their anger, are 
giving up their jobs, Deputations 
travel to London from all over the 
country, angry with M.P.s who 
try to dodge them. 


MOSLEY ANGER 
WILL SOON PASS 


UBLIC indignation grows 

rather than diminishes. It 

will probably surge, until the Big 

News comes. Then, like the 

Second Front agitation before it, 
it will die away. 

Morrison, within a few days, 
will be justified by the Commons 
as he has already been by =< 
majority of the Labour M.P.s who 
dared to vote on the matter. The 
rest, no doubt, were afraid of a 
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row that, before long, will be 
forgotten 

The Home Secretary had to de- 
cide upon the Mosley case 


because of judiciary powers en- 
trusted to him by virtue of his 
office. If he gave way to clamour, 
it would be just as if the Lord 
Chief Justice feared to pass judg- 
ment or pronounce sentence be- 


cause of a crowd outside the 
court 
It was Ramsay MacDonald’s 


alleged interference, under politi- 
cal pressure, in the case of a 
disabled ex-soldier charged with 
subversive actions, that brought 
down the first Labour Govern- 
ment. It would be almost a disas- 
ter to the working-class cause if 
his decision over Mosley ended the 
career of Morrison, the ablest and 
most outspoken of all the 
Socialist leaders. Heaven knows, 
they are scarce enough in all the 
parties. 


DAY THAT MORRISON 
GUESSED WRONG 


ORRISON, when I met him 

on the day of his appoint- 

ment to the Home Office, spoke 
with some doubts. 

“Tve got a nice job,” he said. 
“T now have to refuse reprieves 
and I have to imprison and intern 
—do all the jobs, indeed, that a 
Socialist hates. Still, someone 
must do it.” 

Little did Herbert then dream } 
that he would become unpopular 
because he had let someone out! 

The mistake made, to my mind, 
was not the release of Mosley, but | 
in the fact that, as illness was | 
the cause of his release, he was | 
not sent toa nursing-home. Even 
that, though, would not have 
satisfied everybody. 

You would not believe it, but 
I heard a leading Communist say | 
this, in a London Coliseum speech | 
last Sunday: 

“There are rumours 
Mosley has tb. There are 
rumours that he has cancer. 1 
don’t care if he has t.b., cancer, 
and is also insane.” 

This, too. from one of the 
leaders of those who saw nothing 
but “an imperialist war” in our 
defence of these islands against 
Hitler—until Russia was attacked. 
Even some who fought for Spain 
against Fascism, sneered at our 
struggle, however belated it may 
have been, on the same side. 

Iñ one way, I welcome the rows 
last week, even though I do not 
approve of their object. They are 


that 


signs, at any rate, that public 
opinion is not as dead as it 
seemed. 

But—why is it angry over @ 


side issue, like the Mosley case? 
Why does it not get excited over | 
more important matters—the re- 
fusal to solve the mining problem, 
the failure to implement the 
Beveridge Plan or the Scott, 
Uthwatt and Barlow reports, and 


and on that 
the Pripet Marshes. 
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day they reached 


Living in their rough-hewn 
forest cabins, the peasants of the 
Marshes have long memories. In 
times of peace they produce flax 
and jute, leather and grain; 
hundreds of them fell and pre- 
pare tall timber for export, hun- 
dreds more fish for carp and pike, 
or kill the waterfowl which is a 
choice addition to any banquet. 

And for centuries these de- 
scendants of the ancient Slavs 
have had a motto: “ Without let 
or hindrance.” 


WATCHING AND WAITING 


A kindly community of simple 
souls, with the end of the winter 
ice their eyes are directed to- 
wards the skies, watching for the 
coming of wide-winged birds. 

When they appear, old and 
young alike hurry out into the 
open to greet the return of 
warmer weather, crying: “The 
storks are come! ” 

And then, though the sun is 
still pale as ivory and the wind 
has not yet lost its icy edge, the 
children will venture out over 
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that strange area known to the 
peasants as The River of a 
Hundred Ways.... 

A strange river, where fish 
sometimes impale themselves on 
old rusted barbs which the Rus- 
sian peasants prepared as a wel- 
come for the invading hordes of 
Kaiser Germany; sixty thousand 
of those field-grey clad men are 
said to have died in that area, 
crashing through the Marsh ice, 
falling on top of each other, 
pitching into the dark, slow- 
moving waters far below the 
frozen surface.... 

And the thick ice closed over 
them, grinding and squeaking 
until it reformed itself and 
created one huge grave. 

The peasants say that the river 
was thus diverted into one hun- 
dred ways by the piled bodies of 
those invaders; thus was created 
the famous Marsh! 

Winter comes early to these 
regions and stays late; with the 
first sign of snow the folk creep 
back into their thick log huts 
whose inner walls are bundled 
with thick straw, with a strange 
green moss growing between the 
solitary double windows which 
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the, breaking of the New World 
pledges of 1940? 

Actually, our Government's 
policy is obviously bent not on 
building up a new social order 
everywhere, but in preserving 
traditionalism. It lacks vision. 
It lacks a modern mind. It is 
indecisive. And it is weak. 

It is, indeed, unworthy of the 
great British people who, when 
all else failed, stood alone in re- 
sisting the most fearsome foe 
known to recorded Time. 

“What is to follow the war 
now?” asked a soldier just back 
from Sicily. “ What is it all for? ” 

“ Disillusion about the promises 
made to the British people at the 
time of Dunkirk began, in the 
Services, even before Winston 
made his Mansion House speech, ’ 
he said. 

“The boys cheered when they 
learned that Mussolini had been 
thrown out. * Now,’ they thought, 
we'll march on Rome. There will 
be an Allied military government, 
and we'll show the Fascists what 
we're fighting for.’ First there 
was delay, and then the King of 
Italy was kept on his throne, and 
the old blundering in politics was 
resumed. 

“ Something should have been 
done to prevent the disillusion 
spreading. These men are work- 
ing with the highly technical 
apparatus of modern war. They 
are no longer  foot-sloggers 


They have skilled training and 
knowledge. 

“They think as soldiers have 
never thought before—and they 
never stop talking about the 
kind of world they want after 
the war. The phrase constantly 
on their lips is: ‘Is that what 
we're fighting for?’” 

And, amid the doubts and the 
fears and the suspicions, the 
pious urge us to “moral re- 
armament” and write to me 
urging my championship of an 
Officially sanctioned Silent 
Minute every night when Big 
Ben strikes. 


BACK TO THE 
“GOOD OLD” DAYS! 


HE moral rearmament we 
want is a clear-cut plan for 
a New World. The Silent Minute 
should be that one in which the 
Government determines to re- 
deem its pledges. 

All the rest 
self-delusion. 

Three years ago Brendan 
Bracken told me that Winston 
had a rubber stamp, “ Action 
Today,” with which he marked 
every urgent communication to 
his underlings. 

Churchill should use the stamp, 
now, on a letter addressed to 
himself! 

There is evidence of the per- 
sistence of an Old World attitude 
in the Government in so many 
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give just a suggestion of 
grey daylight. 

Tall, old-fashioned Rus- 
sian stoves supply 
warmth, and carved-out 

wooden niches above the stoves 
afford enveloping comfort dur- 
ing the long, bitter cold nights 
when nothing moves about out- 
side the cabins but those great 
grey timber wolves, with whom 
these peasants are very great 
friends.... 


TABLES ARE TURNED 


When the snows begin to 
vanish, with the coming of the 
storks, the peasants go out from 
their cabins seeking fresh food. 

And not a winter’s end has 
passed since 1812 unless they 
formed search parties and probed 
in the slightly softened snow for 
signs of strangers—for foot- 
prints! 

Thrice since 1812 have the 
Marshes been invaded; first by 
Napoleon's men, next by the 
hordes of the Kaiser, in 1941 by 
the goose-stepping, sieg-heiling 
helots of Hitler. From a point 
in the Marshes, not far removed 
from the strange old inn, Napo- 
leon abandoned those “victorious” 
armies of his. At Brest-Litovsk, 
Kaiser Germany imposed ruthless 
“armistice” terms on Tsarist 
Russia. Today, the tables are 
turned; victorious Soviet armies 
sweep on ever nearer Germany! 


things that it does. Every 
important overseas vacancy 
filled during recent months 
has beén filled by a Tory of 
the old-fashioned type. 

In the case of the giving of 
a minor ministerial rank 
to Lennox-Boyd, it was even 
worse. For he was one of 
the loudest-mouthed of 
supporters of Franco in 
Commons. 

Even this, though, did not so 
amaze me as the fact that I read, 
in a criticism in “ France Libre” 
by Duff Cooper, these words, 
written about “ World in Trance,” 
the work of Leopold Schwarz- 
schild, a German refugee in 
America : 

“This book emphasises the 
truth of which we are still not 
fully aware, that the foreign 
policy of Germany has always 
been the same, whether it was 
run by the Hohenzollern, the 
Junkers, the Liberals, the Social 
Democrats or the Nazis.” 

Soon after writing that, Duff- 
Cooper was made a diplomat— 
and promised the Embassy in 
Paris, when it is free again. 

Even Vansittart never went to 
the length of accusing the Ger- 
man Socialists of having pursued 
the same foreign policy as the 
Nazis. 

To pursue his foreign policy, 
Hitler had first to intern, kill or 
exile tens of thousands of 
Socialists and Liberals—including 
Leopold Schwarzschild—because 
they were in his way of aggression 
and conquest. 

As Duff-Cooper still sees no 
difference, he is surely one of the 
last men who should be working 
under the Foreign Office! 
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HITLERS WAR MACHINE 


FACES ITS BIGGEST STRAIN 


ERING’S appeal to the miners of Essen “not to decide that the war is 
already lost because it has brought great difficulties with it,’ is only a 
trifling indication of the grave economic problems besetting the Third Reich. 


Supplies of essential raw 
materials are dwindling; talk 
of a second total mobilisation 
is a bluff aimed at creating the 
illusion that Germany still has 
substantial reserves in man- 
power; it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to supply the 
fighting fronts with men and 
material of the necessary 
quality; and Bomber Com- 
mand’s terrific assault on 
Berlin has disrupted still fur- 
ther an economic system 
already weakened by Allied air 
raids. 

Loss of the natural resources of 
the Donbas and the Ukraine is 
another sereve blow to German 
self-sufficiency, especially so far 
as food resources are concerned. 

The German armies in Russia 
are feeling the pinch, 
the terrible losses suffered in the 
past few months and the inability 
of the High Command to replace 
those losses, further military 
defeats loom in the East. 

Because of those defeats the 
economic situation grows worse. 
Vast booty captured by the Red 
Army has to be replaced, if pos- 
sible, placing an extra strain on 
the already overburdened produc- 
tion plants. 

So the vicious cycle goes on, 
each turn bringing nearer the day 
of complete disaster. 


Man-Power 
Drive Fails 
FFICIENCY of the German 
workers themselves is lower 


than before the war. This despite 
technical improvements in methods 
of manufacture. 

Old men, invalids, women and 
girls directed into munition plants 
and factories are drags, not spurs, 
on the war effort. Nights spent in 
air raid shelters, poor food, poor 
clothes are contributory factors 
to their poor rate of production. 

Labour productivity of the 
12,000,000 foreign workers sent to 
the Reich is only about half thet 
of the German workers. 

It is not easy to fit these slave 
workers into the industrial pic- 
ture. Factory owners complain 
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3 | have repercussions on the whole 

f Correspondent H German body, politic and economic. 

H Air Chief Marshal Harris is ful- 

EE, e) | filling his pledge that German 

bitterly of the way their produc- | cities, one by one, will be ob- 
tion is impaired not only by this | iterated. i 

type of labour, but also by the _ Recent raids on Toulon and 

German labour supplied by total | Sofia indicate that the two-way 

mobilisation air assault on the Fortress of 

a Europe is beginning in earnest. 


In his drive for new fighting men 
launched at the beginning of the 
year Hitler drew from war indus- 
tries between 500,000 and a million 
men suitable for military service. 

To them he added more than 
half a million boys of seventeen, 
and some 400,000 “volunteers,” 
hirelings and forcibly mobilised 
men from occupied countries. 
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ITH these hastily trained and 
far from enthusiastic troops, 
Hitter hoped to end the war in the 
East; or, at least, deal Russia so 
crippling a blow that he would be 
left more or less free to meet the 
threatened invasion from the West. 
His plan failed disastrously. Since 
the opening of the summer cam- 
paign, first the abortive offensive 
towards Kursk and then the trium- 
phant counter-drive by Stalin, have 
taken such heavy toll of man-power 
that almost the whole of the 
“totally mobilised” forces have 
been liquidated. 

The Red Army, apart from the 
loss of Zhitomir, has advanced 
steadily for months. Their resolve 
to exterminate the Nazi invaders 
has turned vast tracts of central 


jand southern Russia into German 
| graveyards. 


It would seem, therefore, that 
so far as his fighting reserves are 
concerned, Hitler has shot hés bolt, 
He cannot hope to build up any- 
thing like the necessary strength 
to stage another counter-offensive. 
No second “total mobilisation” 
can increase substantially his man- 
power resources. 

RAF and American Air Force 
bombs hasten the economic col- 
lapse Earlier British estimates 
that our raids have reduced Ger- 
man war production by one-third 
must be reassessed in view of the 
renewed and mounting violence of 
the air assault. 

Dislocation of the life of Berlin, 


The softening-up process is being 
intensified at a time when Ger- 
man war economy is least able to 
bear fresh blows. 

The superiority in arms enjoyed 


by the Nazis in the first three 
years of the war has vanished. 
Russian, American and British 


production is still increasing. 

Many Russian plants, especially 
tank factories, are producing ahead 
of the imposing schedules set for 
this year. 

The flood of planes. tanks and 
guns pouring from the Soviet pro- 
duction plants has amazed not 
only the Nazis, but the world. 


Gomel Is 
The Pointer 
ESOURCES butt up for the 


present offensive, the mightiest 

in world history, are stupendous, 

After five months of terrific 
fighting Stalin is still able to 
launch new blow after new blow. 
The Red Army's latest offensive 
between Gomel and Mogilev has 
resulted in the capture of the 
former stronghold, last great 
bastion before the Pripet Marshes. 

The new Russian breakthrough 
at Propoisk and the rapid thrust 
to outflank the key rail centre of 
Jlobin bring new strategic problems 
to the German High Command. 

Stalin has succeeded in the first 
of his main strategic aims—he has. 
to all intents and purposes, split 
the Eastern Front into two separate 
sectors. Between those two sectors 
the Germans have no major rail 
communications 

We can look forward now to an 
intensification of the Russian 
offensive in the north, aimed at the 
Baltic States; and at the same time 
expect a further drive to liberate 
the rest of the Ukraine. 

The Red Army's 
triumphs seem in sight. 
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BUT... everything is in that “but”! To safeguard his future 
see that he gets his daily ration of orange juice and cod 


may be another picture- book baby to-d 


you 


liver 


During the last three months of this year wise mothers and ch 
have had the bottled juice of 140,500,000 oranges. Did your child 
his share ? The Coupons are ready in his ration book. Now it 
to you. Orange juice and cod liver oil are both necessary to ¢ 


for your child to-day. Read on to find out why and 


WHY babies and children 


should have orange juice 

Orange juice contains vitamin C, a 
vitamin we are apt to go short of in war- 
time. Vitamin C keeps the blood 
healthy. Lack of vitamin C may be 
responsible for bleeding gums and nose, 
and flabby tissues. Three teaspoonfuls 
of concentrated orange juice in water 
daily supply a child with the necessary 
amount of vitamin C. 


WHY babies and children 


should have cod liver oil 
National cod liver oil compound con- 
tains vitamins A and D — something 
else that babies and children are likely to 
goshortof. Vitamin A raises the power 
of resistance to infection. Vitamin D 
fixes the calcium inthe bones. A shortage 
ofthis vitamin means rickets, badly form- 
ed bones, bad teeth. Every baby from a 
month old should have a teaspoonful of 
cod liver oil or its equivalent every day. 


to a baby the first tim 


a little sugar. Don’ 
juice into the bottle 


mixed with a cupful 
when he wakes in the 


it. 


potato. 


Start baby on a v 
quantity of cod liver « 
creasing the amount to th 
dose when he is accustomed 
If older children 
its taste, give it to them int 
form of salad dressing, f 
sauce, or mixed with mash 


‘a young child’s continued health. Get these two vital vitamin í 
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much water and sweeten it 
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juice with four to six times 


HOW żo give orang 


juice and cod liver oil 
When you give orange 


older child can have his thr 
teaspoonfuls of orange 
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Keep the orange juice bott 
a cool dark place between d 
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Evening finds HEALTHY WORKERS tired but 
happily content with a day’s work well done. 


KEEP HEALTHY and efficient! Nobody 

can afford to be handicapped by 
backache, stiff, aching joints, rheumatic 
pains, urinary disorders or any symptom 
due to sluggish kidney action. 

Workers on the land and in the factory use 
and recommend Doan's Backache Kidney 
Pills for banishing these troubles. This 
special kidney medicine brings welcome 
relief by helping sluggish kidneys to filter 
from the blood harmful impurities which 
cause the mischief. 

Temporarily, supplies of Doan’s are 
limited, but it is worth taking extra trouble 
to obtain such a dependable remedy. 


1/5, 3/5 (incl. tax), Ask your Chemist for 
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From a 
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by accident, doctor 


I’m often asked that question. My answer is that venereal « 
can be caught by accident—that is to say, without sexua 


course— but such cases are very rare. 


At my hospital in the last twenty years, we’ve found only 
five cases of accidental infection with syphilis—that is an 

of only two cases a year in a large clinic. Three-quarters o 
got the disease by kissing casual acquaintances who happ 


be suffering from syphilitic sores of the mouth. 


With gonorrhea, which is about seven times as com! 


syphilis, the danger is smaller still. This disease can 
caught from actual contact with the discharge it causes 
sex organs, and then only before the discharge dries 
children occasionally get it from clothing, bedding, t 
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sponges which have just been used by someone sufferin 
gonorrhoea. But the risk of an adult picking it up except tł 


sexual intercourse is almost nil. 


In all the years I’ve been dealing with patients with 
disease, I’ve never seen or heard of one who got sy 
gonorrheea off a ‘seat,’ or a cup or a glass, or from any 


ve 


ph 
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contact in a bus or cinema or shop or, for that matter, in bi 


Far too many people worry themselves unnecessarily about « 
ing these diseases accidentally. Clean living is a real safegus 


FREE CONFIDENTIan ADVICE AND TREATMENT are available at 


up by County and County Borough Councils. Any doctor w 


the address. Further information can be obtained IN 
CONFIDENCE from the Health Department at your loca! 
Council’s offices, or by writing to the Medical Adviser, Central 
Council for Health Education, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1. Please enclose a stamped addressed 
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“1 don't worry 
about Backache, 


Work a Pleasure 
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| @ An Englishman sat down in his Sussex home the 
| other day and wrote a long letter to a boy he has 
| never seen. It was a birthday message to the two- 
, zears-old son of a Canadian major serving in Britain: 

and the Englishman asked that the boy should read 


the letter when he becomes a man. 
@ The writer has tried, in simple terms, to 


anticipate history, and to explain what is in the 


į 

| 

| minds of the decent men and women who re- 

! solved to destroy Hitlerism. 

, clouded the memory, this letter, read twenty 

j years hence, will convey to one Canadian, at 
least, the reasons why his father left home and 

! country to fight for the things he held dear. 


@ The Englishman prefers to remain anony- 
mous. But the letter is genuine; and ” Johnnie ” 
| keeps a pleasant home in Toronto very much 


alive. 


Y Dear Johnnie,—I 

hope this letter will 

f reach you in time for 
your birthday so that 
I can wish you many 
happy returns of the 
av, a lovely second anniversary 
yd many more happy birthdays. 

You will not be able yet to read 
s letter, but I am sure your 

other will convey to you in 
ppropriate manner our best 
nes. 

I am going to try to write a 
ter which I hope will keep for 
| to read in the years to come. 

Although I have not yet had a 

nce of meeting you I am 
ginning to know a fair amount 
it you from your father, and 
» the hopes and faith he has 
you as to what part you will 

' in life when you grow up. 

arst I want to speak of your 
er and mother. It sounds 
nny, but not many people really 
ow their parents, and the few 
o do often only know them 
en it is too late. 
rhis is quite accountable be- 
ise during one’s childhood one 
rnerally always has one’s 
rents with one, and being so 
pendent on them for every- 
ing that for no other reason 
loves them dearly, perhaps 
vithout ever discovering their 
ue characters. 


Self Discipline 


So if I here briefly write to you 
bout your father and mother, it 
night in later years help you to 
ippreciate them and form your 
əwn character and personality 
accordingly. 

You will very soon realise that 

decent people are loath to 
ibout themselves to others, 
oO one sees parents uncon- 
sly hiding from their sons 
daughters what is really best 
em, and in consequence at 
you will perhaps find it 
lt to understand all their 
ings and actions towards you. 
Therefore, if a stranger like 
lf honestly gives you what 
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When time has 


he sees in your parents 
it might later be a help 
to you in your under- 
standing and apprecia- 
tion of them. 

For the next few years 
you will grow up to love 
your father as a strong 
brave soldier, a fine 
tough guy with physical 
strength and determina- 
tion to endure and 
achieve. 

It might not be so 
easy to see what is behind all 
this—the character which con- 
trols all one’s actions. 

Take your father, a fine, good- 
looking strong man, with an even 
finer character formed by long 
years of self-discipline to duty; a 
love of justice mingled with an 
infinite understanding and kind- 
ness, and at the same time 
possessing sufficient but con- 
trolled anger and loathing of all 
foulness, cruelty, and all the 
rottenness that goes to make the 
evils of life. 

In your father you will find no 
outwardly pious man fearing all 
the enjoyment and fun of life 
because of its temptations. 

No, that is not him. He is 
one who is all out for the good 
things in life and the happiness 
that can be derived from them, 
knowing that any temptation 
coming his way will have to be 
fought and conquered. 

You will discover in your 
father that he will naturally, but 
not blindly, trust and have faith 
in his fellow men, but woe betide 
the one that lies to him and, 
perhaps to obtain a temporary 
advantage, deceives him. 

You will also see that your 
father is a man of grit and a 
worker with a keenness and an 
enthusiasm for his job, and in 
consequence one who has little 
or no time for a slacker and for 
any who are content to let others 
do the hard and unpleasant jobs 
for them. 

In the years to come I can hear 
you saying to yourself how can 
“he” truthfully write about my 
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YOUR concern- 


Every mother wants her children to 
grow up with strong, firm white 
teeth, safe from the danger of decay. 
The way to make sure of this is by 
giving the right care when they 
are young. 
ot the one toothpaste containing 
‘Milk ot Magnesia’*, which corrects 
acid mouth, so often the cause of 
denta! trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips’ 
Denta: Magnesia. Train your chil- 
dren to use it night and morning. 
They love its pleasant, mild flavour. 


Dentists advise the use 


TAKE OLD TUBES BACK TO THE SHOP 


Phill ps Dental Magnesia 


Ga Milk of Magnesia’ ss the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 


CLASS 1 SOAP POWDER 


Persil for extra whiteness 
and longer wear 
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mother when at the time of 
writing he has never met her. 

Well, I can, for this reason. 
I have been privileged to get 
behind the scenes and hear about 
your mother from the one person 
of all who knows her most inti- 
mately. 

Your father has talked of her 
charming and lovely personality 
which radiates joy and happiness. 

Like all mothers she adores you 
and will give you and your father 
all that is best in her. Her giving 
to you will be so continuous that 
unconsciously you will take most 
of. it for granted and so perhaps 
will never fully appreciate your 


debt to her until many, many 
years afterwards. | 
Therefore it will be worth 


while occasionally thinking over 
to yourself all the kindness, the 
love and the tremendous help 
she has given and is giving you, 
and at the same time set out to 
give her in one way or another 
something in return. 


Future Greatness 


I want to say in this letter a 
word or two about your country, 
Canada, which both your parents 
are rightly so proud of and 
cherish from the bottom of their 
hearts. 

Canada, in comparison with the 
older nations of Europe, can be 
called a new nation which has 
already found its greatness, but 
those who know and can speak 
with authority tell us that the 
present greatness of your Domin- 
ion is nothing when it is com- 
pared to her future greatness 
which the opportunities will offer 
her. 

They speak with confidence and 
predict that in the future Canada 
will become one of the greatest 
nations on this earth. 

It has been asked what makes 
or contributes to the making of 
a great nation, and I for one find 
the question difficult to answer 
in words. 

Briefly, I would say it is the 
“ way of life ” of the people, their 
standards, and their willingness 
to make any personal sacrifice 
for their country, not only in time 


of war and danger. but also 
during the years of peace and 
prosperity 

During the past two vears I 


have had the good fortune to get 
to know intimately a great 
number of Canadians—including 
your father—who have come 
thousands of miles from their 
homes to fight not for us in this 
country but to fight with us in 
order to defeat and destroy the 
enemy and all the evil forces 
which the enemy has brought up 
against us. 

I have time after time asked 
my Canadian friends what it was 
that induced them to join up and 
come over to fight with us, and 
do you know, Johnnie, in prac- 
tically all the caags none of them 
could exactly say why thev came 

There are certain things in life 
which are difficult to explain in 
words, though judging from the 
intimate talks I have had I would 
say that they came to defend the 
“way of life’ which the British 
think is right and have built up 
in the Commonwealth of Nations, 
which is better known as the 
British Empire, against the Ger- 
man or Jap “ way of life.” which 
we feel is wrong and is based on 
foul and evil foundations 

Our way of life ts founded firstly 
on good faith and trust of a man's 
word, verbal or written, and which 
must be kept without equivocation, 
and even if it necessitates a per- 
sonal sacrifice 

Secondly, on absolute justice to 
all, which does not permit any 
wrong being justified, even if it 
is done with good intentions. 

True justice does not prescribe 
to the principle that: “The end 
justifies the means.” 

In years to come | can see you, 
when reading this letter, saying 
to yourself: “Surely all civilised 
nations would willingly subscribe 
to this way of life. and what is it 
that Germany or Japan have 
different that we are at present 
out to defeat and destroy?’ 

Well, remember this. for it might 
if neglected or forgotten. make a 
difference to the peace of the world 
in the years to come 

Germany, from the time it 
became a nation, built itself on 


EPPO 


the foundation that the 
State is all, and the indi- 
vidual nothing, and that 
might is right if the 
opponent is weak; 

That any cruelty, 
bestiality or foulness is 
justified if it is for the 
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apparent benefit of l 
their country; 
That deceit and 


broken faith and word 
of their country is fine 
and can be glorified if 
it succeeds in fooling 
the fools who have 
trusted them; 

That no sacrifice of 
the individual matters if 
it is given to the State 
in helping the State to | 
dominate the world, 
which in their eyes is | 
only big enough for one | 
nation, 

When you grow up, | 
Johnny, you will proba- | 
bly hear talk like this 
described as war propa- 1 


ganda, and that an 
overwhelming number 
of Germans were good Í 


like ourselves, and that 
CANADIAN i it was only the few who i 
BRITAIN were in power who were | 


foul and evil. j 

Do not you believe it, because ! 
it is not true. I have spoken to 
great men who have known and j 
studied the German Nation for 
years. and they, without any 
selfish motives, have told me that 
fundamentally all Germans have i 
the same foundation of character, 
and the question of good or bad 
among them is only denoted by 
the extent of the foulness in them 
being apparent. 

I mean by this that you will 
probably come across a German 
who outwardly might be charm- 
ing, but if he were ever tested. 
especially nationally, you would 
find he would betray hidden in 
him the same foul foundation of 
the German way of life. 

Early in 1918, just before we 
had beaten them in the last J 
Great War, a German living in j 
Switzerland gave this warning 
about his own nation: “They Í 
will cheat you yet, these Junkers. į 
Having won half the world by 
bloody murder, they are going to 
win the other half with tears in į 
their eyes, crying for mercy.” f 

The Jap way of life is no better. | 
It is also founded on deceit, the į 
utmost cruelty and the despising ! 
of the individual soul. 

I have tried here to give you į 
some idea of what our brave men | 
are fighting for, and for what | 
they have voluntarily, for Log 


time being, sacrificed everything. 
The debt we all owe to them 
will be so big that it will be with ; 
us always. || 
Remember all are not called 
upon to fight, and possibly give 
their lives for their country, but 
I do think if we all give our whole ; 
life to our country before our- | 
selves, then probably you will see 
that your grandparents’ and your 
parents’ generations have not i 
made their sacrifice in vain 
Lastly, I would like you to re- | 
member that the Canadians who 
have come over here during this 
war have knitted a friendship 
between the Mother Country and ; 
your Dominion which will prove 
the greatest benefit to the peace of į 
the world. so when you grow up, | 
if you can, in memory of those 
brave men, do all in your power to ; 
continue the great tie between the | 
two countries by your own con- i 
duct and attitude to life ? 
With all the best wishes to you j 
and the hope that some day in 
the future we can meet 


I remain 
I hope, your friend, 
x— Y—— Z—. 
afè sk % 


NOTE: In a covering letter to 
Johnny's mother the writer said: 
“TI purposely avoided in the 
letter any mention of God and 
religion, although, of course, you 
realise He plays the most im- 
portant part in our way of life. 
1 feel that religious teaching and 
opinions to childrem must first 
come from their parents,and not 
from outside.” 
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“REVENGE IS— 
SOUR!” 
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agree with him. You may 


his grudge so long 
tooth ° 
tor his revenge. If you could 


nursed in the human heart 


‘THOSE thirty brooding, 


human feeling has been gnawed 
he harboured from youtb into 
whole nature 

No revenge. nowever sweet. 
through life adding the score 


I DON’T know what your opinion is. 
Like him, you may be determined 
never to forgive or Jorget 4 wrong. 

But remember that “eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
philosophy is dangerous, 

1 learned that from the man who waited thirty years 
so himself. For, all too late, he has realised that a grudge 
sweetness like a maggot in an apple. 

* x 
vindictive years have left him 
surly, discontented and embittered, 


Now he wants to be human he can’t. 


too. will regret vour folly 
and the older ‘t grows the uglier it gets. 


get even,” you 
ugly thing 

it you've been nursing one, 
poisons your nature. Malice 
unhappiness. 


WAS REMINDED OF 
THIS STORY BY A 
STATEMENT, QUOTED AS 
PROCEEDING FROM “A 
LEGAL AUTHORITY,” IN 

CONNECTION WITH THE 
BENCH AT HEREFORD. 
YOU WON’T HAVE FOR- 
GOTTEN THE MATTER YET, 
I TRUST? 

A boy was flogged with a bunch 
of birch-twigs by order of the 
local Justices. The Justices of 
the Peace were vindicated....and 
“A Legal Authority” said: 

“It appears that the position of 
the boy Craddock remains un- 
affected in any way. The sen- 
tence has been quashed, and re- 
mains quashed.” 

This, of course, is simply fine! 
The sentence has been quashed 
....the birching, therefore, never 
happened. 

And after Lord Justice God- 
dard decided that there was No 
Mistrial, a Mr. W. Bentley-Taylor, 
whose wife, Winifred, was Chair- 
man of the Bench, made a state- 
ment which deserves to go down 
in history. He said, referring to 
the: public outcry: 

“ Much of the judgment pre- 
viously delivered on my wife 
and her colleagues was mere 
pandering to the lower classes. 
It suited the uneducated ele- 
ments of the country. 

“ They cannot help being un- 
educated, but—well, it was 
something that suited them. 


To this, I, Piers England, have 
one word to say: Bah/ 
BEFORE I begin today’s story, 

I want to put on record the 
fact that—whatever anybody in 
the world may say—I am in 
bitter opposition to child-birch- 
ing. 

I insist on saying in unarguable 
black and white, here and now, 
that although the Laws ot Eng- 
land may vindicate Mrs. Bentley- 
Taylor and her exultant ex- 
banker - husband, enlightened 
opinion will always declare 
against the birching of children. 

I disapprove, with all my heart 
and soul, of the whipping of 
children. 

To the utmost extent of my 
considerable power of detestation 
I detest physical punishment of 
children; and I believe that any 
man who thinks he can thrash 
naughtiness out of a boy or a girl 
with a bundle of twigs is very 
much in the wrong. 


An Evil Practice 


I am restraining, for the 
moment, my invective....for I 
could say some desperately 
wounding things. But I want you 
to know one thing: that I regard 
the birching of children as an 
evil practice, and that I am con- 
vinced that no good ever came 
out of it. 

And if, in saying this, I am 
“ pandering to the lower classes,” 
the people that “cannot help 
being uneducated ”—then that is 
all right with me! 

I'd rather be in the right with 
a horrible lower-class soldier on 
active Service, than on the side 
of established legality with a 
placid ex-banker, 

There was a certain young Man 
who suffered little children. 

My story today has some bear- 
ing on this matter....I want to 
tell you the story of the man 
called Bobby. 


OBBY—his name isn’t Bobby, 
by the way—is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. I have 
known him for ten years or more. 
I was walking from Long Acre 
to Piccadilly when I met him 
last, and that was about a week 
ago. “Ah-ah!” said a muttering 
voice. 

“ Bobby? ” I asked. 

He put out a hand—a bad kind 
of hand. As a man’s hand it was 
too soft. As a soft hand it was 
too badly scarred. As a scarred 
hand it was too white. The kind 
of men known as Tough Guys 
have such hands. You can some- 


ONCE knew a man who 

waited thirty years to pay 
off an old score. For the best 
part of his life he was 
obsessed with the idea of 
revenge. He never forgot the 
man who, in his youth, had 
played him what was ad- 
mittedly a very dirty trick, 
and he was content to wait 
all those years for a chance 
to “get even.” 

x 


Some of you may 
think he was right to nurse 


meet him he would tell you 


eats into its goodness and 


All the kindness and 
out of his heart. The grudge 
middle age has warped his 


is worth that. [f you go | 
and trying all the time to | 
A grudge is an 


get rid of it now before it 
breeds discontent and 


A Boy 
was B 


Grows Up/ 


how recognise them— 
the knuckles are scarred, 
but the fingers have a 
certain appearance of 
uselessness. 

I shook his hand with 
good will. Then, looking 
at his face, I could see 
where he had been. His skin had 
that deadly look of the jails—a 
greenish pallor like the pallor of 
a bean-sprout forgotten in a 
cellar. 

A man gets skin like that only 
in the cellars where criminals are 
stored away—I mean, in prisons, 
of course. 

“Well, Bobby? ” I said. “ What 
are you doing these days?” 

“Dunno yet,” he answered. 

“What was it this time?” I 
asked—meaning: “ What did you 
go to prison for?” 

He muttered: 
“Fiddled a few 
bob....” 

He stole a few 
shillings, he 
meant. But I 
knew that it had 
taken more than 
six, or even nine 
months’ incarcer- 
ation to bleach 
his face to the 
pallor that con- 
fronted me. 

“ Well? ” I said. 

“Three stretch.” 

He had been in prison for 
three years. 

“ Burglary? ” I asked. 
“Robbery with violence,” 
answered, with a certain pride. 

I said: “ You were lucky not to 
have got—” 

Before I could say “ The Cat,” 
he interjected: “I got it.” 

* You had the Cat?” 

“ Eighteen strokes.” 

“ That’s bad,” I said, looking at 
the shifty, brutalised white face 
and the slaty-grey flat eyes. 

He shrugged a strong shoulder, 
then said: “It’s nothing.” 

“Tve heard,” I said, “that the 
Cat's pretty terrible.” 


he 


“ Terrible? You ought to 
know,” he said. “ Terrible? 
Blimey! ” Then he _ added: 


“Makes a mess of some of ’em. 


But me? I can take it. They 
can’t hurt me. Not no more. 
Cat? Me? Cor strike—I was 


brought up on it! I got birched 
before I was fourteen. I did! It’s 
nothing. I could take more than 
anybody—I’'m all right....” 

We walked on. “Now what?” 
I asked. 

Bobby said: “Dunno. I got to 
fiddle a few bob somehow.” 

“What does that mean?” I 
asked. 

He said: “What do you think? ” 

He meant to say that he would 
steal whatever he could lay 
hands on. 

“How old are you now?” 

Bobby calculated, and then 
said: “About forty, forty-one.” 

“How many years have you 
spent inside? ” 


Crime Never Pays 


He calculated again. “I must 
have dorfe ten stretch altogether, 
one way and another,” he said. | 
with a certain satisfaction. “Ten 
or p’raps eleven. ” 

I said: “ They'll get you again, 
you know.” | 

“ Not me,” said Bobby. 

“Look,” I said. “ You've learned 
a trade, haven't you?” 

“Ah, get out! Trade!” 

“But haven't you?” 

“Well, yes. I can do anj 
electrician’s job.” 

“Bobby,” I said, “for the love 
of God, why don't you, you 
damned fool?” 

“What for?” he asked. 

“For a living.” 

“I can fiddle my living—don’t 
you worry!’ 

“You mug,” I said. “ Working 
it out—how much a year have 
you made out of fiddling your 
living? Tell me, how much—how 
many shillings a week?” ! 

Bobby did not answer. 

I continued: “Have you made 
enough to keep your wife and 
kid?” 

He snapped: “ Leave them out 
of it!” 

“Right,” I said. “They’re no 
business of mine. But they are 
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you alone. Go to the devil your 
own way if you must. But you 
realise what you'll get next time 
they catch you?” 

“Nobody’s catching nobody,” 
he replied. “ Lea’ me be.” 

“ What about your wife?” 

He glared at me. “ Well, what 
about my wife?” 

“ What will she do?” 

“She'll fiddle her few bob....” 

“ And your kid?” 


who 
irche 


He snapped his jaws together. 


“What d’you mean, ‘Kid’? You 
leave my kid out of it. He'll 
fiddle his few bob.” 

“ Bobby——. ” I began. 

He sneered: “Bobby, Bobby, 
Bobby! You're all the same. 


Bobby, Bobby, Bobby! Get out o’ 
my sight! Go on—take a ball-o’- 
chalk! Time I was a kid nobody 
Bobby-Bobby-Bobby’d me! No! 
But now.... Ach! You make me 
sick. Go on, scram out of it, or 


r'l——" 
“You'll what?” 

“I was going to 
say I'd do yer. 
But I got nothing 
against you, Just 
lea’ me alone.” 

I nodded. I 
offered him a 
hand to shake. 
He took it, shook 
it, let it go, and 
said: “Why, the 
—”" (A stream 
of unprintable 
words.) 
What did they do 
but tan me since 
I could stand up? So now it’s 
Bobby-Bobby-Bobby! God Al- 
mighty, can’t you see you're a bit 
late to start that kind of stuff?” 

* x * 
O we parted—the robber-with- 
violence and I—at Leicester- 
square, where he turned right 
and plunged into the sinister 
back-streets, 

I don’t like criminals: I don’t 
like Bobby. I like men who de- 
feat their environments—not 
men who permit themselves to be 
defeated, like Bobby. 

Bobby, the Tough Guy, was—in 
this world, at least—doomed. I 
knew what his end would be—I 
could see it like a documentary 
film—the next conviction, the 
next prison-sentence, the next 
release.... 

I could see the hopelessness of 
that unhappy man’s ruined life 
as clearly as one may see spots 
on a losing hand of cards. 

And, walking on, I remembered 
all I had ever known of the man. 

He was of what Bentley-Taylor 


smugly described as the “lower 
classes "—of the underpaid 
classes that produce the marrow 
and the life-blood of Britain. He 
was a bad boy. 

If Bentley-Taylor—a middle- 
class boy—had been naughty, he 
would have been reprimanded 
and handed to his parents for 
correction. 

But the ragged-trousered Bobby 
was dealt with in no uncertain 
manner—birched, incarcerated, 

He was a boy like other boys: 
he had pride; he wasn’t going to 
permit himself to display any 
weakness. 

Bobby was birched. 
He said: “ Didn't hurt ” 
—or words to that effect. 
He was humiliated; he 
was determined not to 
display pain or con- 
trition. 

And so it came 

to pass that the 


Justices that 
sentenced the 
juvenile delin- 


quent Bobby, 
started to ham- 
mer the steel of 


anti-social in- 
strument. 
They thought—poor fools— 


that they were beating the devil 
out of the boy. But they were 
beating the devil in. 

A child, yow see, is an offshoot 
of Man—a Man, let us say—and 
as such he knew how to hate. 

He was a beaten child—and 
the bitter pity of it is, that every 
unjust blow that falls on a child’s 
back will be returned with in- 
terest to mankind in general as 
soon as that child is big and 
strong enough to avenge himself. 

A boy is physically weaker than 
aman. A grown-up person who 
beats a child is imposing upon 
that cnild the unfair advantage 
of superior force and unarguable 
authority. 

The child can strike back.... 
tomorrow, but not now; and so I 
feel that it is an evil thing to 
beat children. 


Humane Criticism 


Violence begins where reason 
ends. If, hammering an argu- 
ment home with your hand or a 
stick, you feel that you have 
established authority....you are 
wrong! You have established, 
more often than not, a sense of 
injustice. 

A sense of injustice, I say, such 
as the devoted husband of Wini- 
fred Bentley-Taylor hasn’t helped 
to remove with his talk of “ pan- 
dering to the lower classes.” 

If those who protested against 
the birching of the boy at Here- 
ford are of the “ lower classes,” 
then I hereby associate myself 
for ever with the lowest of the 
low. 

But I do not believe that a sense 
of humane criticism belongs to any 
class at all, and I look forward to 
the day when it may be said that 
Corporal Punishment—like other 
half-poisonous questionable, habit- 
forming things—lies only at the 
disposal of people fully qualified to 
dispense it 

For I cannot help thinking of 
the jailbird Bobby, and what the 
flagellant Justices did to him 30- 
odd years ago, when he was on the 
frontier of fe that was devastated 
by an ignoramus with a bundle of 
birch-twigs. 
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your affair. Well?” 

“Oh....you leave me alone.’ 

I, having a persistent nature. 
said: “Bobby, I know al: about 
you—I know you to the backbone 
You're a fool and a crook, but 
you wouldn’t let a friend down, 
would you?” 

“No. So what?” 


a week to 


“If I found you a job of some 
kind, would you give me your word, 
man-to-man-——?” 

He did not let me finish. “ No,” 
he said. 

I cried: “What an idiot you are!” 

* Maybe,” he said. “ Why should 
I work for them?" He waved a 
vague hand. 

“For whom? 

“Them dirty lot o 


“ How do you mean? ” I asked 

He replied Never mind Lea 
me alone. I don’t tell you what to 
do, do 1?” 

“I want to help you, Bobby,” I 
said 


“I don't want your help. I'm all 
right. You lea’ me alone.” 


I said: “All right, I'll 
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leave 
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M: SUMNER WELLES— 
- distinguished diplomat, politi- 
cian, and authority on Foreign Affairs 
—was till recently U.S, Under- 
Secretary of State. His clear-sighted 
and soundly reasoned comments on 
present-day World Affairs, which 
will appear exclusively in the “ Daily 
Herald,” starting Wednesday next, 
will prove of absorbing interest to 
British readers. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


* 


ARLIAMENT'S iifetime is normally shorter than a 
dog’s, though M.P.s have been known to complain 
that they lead a dog’s life and there are certainly 
some dull old dogs among them. But this war-time 
Parliament is already in its ninth year and its days 
ar? numbered. The session just opened may well be 


its last. 


It cannot long survive the armistice, and it is by no 


means certain that the present Government will be returned 


at the next General Election to 
as they are 

In their political old age Mem- | 
bers and Ministers would both do | 
well to realise that an ounce ot | 
performance is worth a tor. of | 
promise. particularly when there | 
may be no time for the fulfilment | 
of promises already made | 

And that is why so many 
people, both inside and outside 
the House. share Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence's anxiety lest the re- 
forms foreshadowed in the King’s 
Speech be doomed to remain 
without substance while the 
weary Parliamentary hounds go 
panting in a White Paper chase 


* 


T is as well to face the fact 

| that there is no controversy 

more bitter than that 

which rages about the Govern- 

ment's “no controversial legisla- 
tion ” policy. 

As a nation we are said to have 
“a genius for compromise,” but 
it would require more than genius 
—it would need a miracle—to put 
through any major reform by 
general consent. Even a minor 
ministerial decision is likely 
enough to set the Thames afire at 
Westminster. 

Look at the Mosley case, When 
Mr. Herbert Morrison decided to 
release Sir Oswald so that he 
could recover from. or die of, his 
phlebitis outside Holloway’s 
prison walls, he could never have 
dreamed what a controversial 
hare he was starting. 

But what happened? The Press 
gave as much publicity to this 
one man’s paltry fate as it 
usually does to an earthquake, let 
alone a famine in Bengal 

Thousands of indignant workers 
found time to domonstrate. Trade 
unions passed resolutions calling 
upon the Government to rejug 
the Blackshirt hare. 

And there were even some war 
workers who, fearing the effect 
of Mosley’s release upon the 
national war effort, talked of 
striking to emphasise that 
nothing must be allowed to 
impede maximum production! 


* 

ERLIN, misreading our 
B istiona’ character, as 
usual, came to the con- 
clusion that, had Sir Oswald died 
in prison, millions of us would 
have made a martyr of him and 

burst into angry tears. 

We know that this is not true 
“Man o’ the People’s” eyes 
would have remained dry, no 
matter what happened to the 
former Blackshirt Number One. 

The general public’s excite- 
ment had little to do with Sir 
Oswald himself: it was occa- 
sioned solely because this tinpot 
Fuehrer was iooked upon as a 
symbol of the Fascism we are 
supposed to be fighting 

The Home Secretary. concerned 
chiefly with his own responsibili- 
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carry out its own plans—such 
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ties under 18b, may not have 
appreciated this attitude. He did 
what he believed to be his duty, 
and whether we agree with him 
or not, does it much matter? 

The point this writer wishes to 
make is that it is almost im- 
possible to take any positive 
decision without splitting public 
opinion. 

And that, when opinion is 
divided, the wise man tries to 
keep a sense of proportion to light 
him along the path of common- 


sense. 
* 


OMMON sense cannot, ex- 

Ç cua the possibility that 

Germany will be beaten 

before thiş parliamentary session 
ends. 

More than once vour correspon- 
dent has deplored the tendency 
among democratic leaders either 
to hearten the public with breezy 
optimism or to damp down rising 
spirits with gloomy warnings. 

Now Senator Downey, of Cali- 
fornia, has gone so far as to say 
that influential Germans are 
already trying to open negotia- 
tions for surrender and that some 
United Nations leaders expect the 
collapse of the Third Reich about 
Christmas 

This bird is too “downy ” for 
mv liking. He is a member of the 


“TPXHEY’LL cheat you yet, 
these Junkers! Having 


won half the world by bloody 
murder. they are going to win 
the other half with tears in 
their eyes, crying for mercy.” 


—Warning given to the 
Allies early in 1918 dy Cart 
Rosemeier, a German living tn 
Switzerland. 


AS IN 1918, SO AGAIN IN 
1943 ! 


Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and ought to know what he 
is talking about. But, if his in- 
formation from “an unusually 


well informed source” is worth 
anything at all, it must have been 
confidential and should have been 
kept to himself. 

Nevertheless, Germany will 
“crack” eventually, and may do 
so at any moment. 

* 

ARSHAL GOERING, 
M addressing a mass meet- 
ing of miners in the 
bombed Ruhr basin, pleaded with 
them only the other day “not to 
decide that the war is lost already 
because it has brought great 

difficulties.” 

We all Know what those diffi- 
culties are They include the 
crippling breakdown of Mann- 
stein’s desperate counter-offen- 
sive against the Kiev salient, 
the Russian capture of Gomel and 
further advances by the Red 


HELPING 
A FOR 


IMPORTANT 


MAKE DO AND MEND 
WASHDAY WISDOM 


Stop that hard rubbing and scrub- 
oing in the washtub, it wears out 
clothes quicker than anything else ! 
Use Oxydol, the amazing granu- 
lated soap that washes everything 
safely and gently. Oxydol’s ‘ Busy 
Bubble’ lather gets all your clothes 
spanking clean without washtub 
wear and tear. That’s why Oxydol 
gives longer life to your clothes 
and saves your precious clothes 
coupons. 


DON'T FORGET 

to read Mrs. Mundy’s 

Helping Hand. It's on 

the back of your packet 
of Oxydol. 


Prepared frome S 
— PRIME RICH BEEF __ - 
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armies, the systematic devasta- 
tion of Berlin by our bombers, 
the defeat of the U-boats, and 
the ever-present, perhaps immi- 
nent, menace of invasion from 
the West. 

For all these reasons early vic- 
tory in Europe is a possibility 
which ıt would be the height of 
folly to ignore. 

True, none of us should count 
upon this possibility. The Ger- 
man army in the field is still 
immensely strong and the Ges- 
tapo still exercises an iron control 
upon the civilian population of 
the Third Reich. 

But Hitler's Germany must 
have its breaking strain just «s 
the Kaiser's did. And we have 
every reason to be better prepared 
for the break today than we were 
twenty-five years ago. 


* 


HANKS to U.N.R.R.A., 

definite plans have been 

made by the United 
Nations to cope with the sudden 
emergency of peace on the Con- 
tinent. 

They will be ready to take 
immediate action for the relief 
and rehabilitation of the many 
war-stricken countries across the 
Channel. 

But shall we be ready to relieve 
and rehabilitate our own people? 
Are we truly resolved to find work 
for every willing worker? Are we 
determined to provide decent 
homes for all? And do we intend 


at all costs to establish social 
security in these islands? 
This Parliament and this 


Government will be judged not 
by its pious intentions, but by 
its practical preparations to fulfil 
them as toon as possible 

There is no time to spare. 
White Papers, Reports and Blue 
Books are of small value until the 
recommendations they contain 
are passed into law 

And when smug 
“Ah, but we must leave it to 
Youth to mould its own future 
this time,” you may be sure that 
they are reactionaries at heart 
who want above all else to go 
back to the old order which pro- 
tected their privileges, 


* 


people say: 


HAT can “ Youtn” do 
to build “the brave 
new world ’ about 


which the politicians prate? When 
does a man cease to be young? 
Is it at twenty-five. or thirty, or 
even later than that? 

In any case. most of our 
“Youth” is in the Services 
where it has no chance to follow 
potitics even if it were interested 
in them, 

And, broadly speaking, it is not 
interested in them. The troops 
will come back to “ Civvy Street ” 
this time, just as they did in 1918, 
asking nothing much of our 
society except the right to work 
for a fair wage, to marry the girls 
of their choice and set up homes 
with them, and to live in freedom 
reasonable comfort and security 

Youth, as I understand the 
word, is in the nurseries and the 
schools. The young-old fighting 
men and war workers will come 
in due course to play their part 


IGARETTE 


MAN with real backbone 
doesn't worry whether 
anybody gives him a pat 
on it or not. 
— vo0o— 
A job without enthusiasm is a 
locomotive without steam 
—OoCo— 


WISDOM WEEK BY WEEK 


Respect cannot be bought by 
sales talk. 


A 


oo 


LITTLE ALFIE ON 
“COUGHS AND COLDS ” 


SEE that a famus docter has 

been saying that the comon 
cold can now be cured Oh 
definately Its a funy thing 
but docters can cure bad harts 
busted heads. broken legs and 
practickly evry secrius ailment 
but up till now the comon cold 
has got them grogy And now 
that’s all changed 

Mind you when Father has a 
cold you cudn't eall it a comon 
cold becos evrything that 
Father has ıs large-size. | meen 
when Father has a cold he's 
colder and sniffier and sneezier 
than anybody else on erth Oh. 
boy. he looks as mizrable as if 
he'd just lost his sweet-ration 
and found a sick-freadache. and 
when he sneezes it goes like a 
propper block-busting bom 
And when him and Horris’s 
Uncle get together thay swop 
simptums, and tell eech other 
what wunderful bad colds 
thay’ve got. just as thay boast 
about there vedgitable marrows 

It wud be quite a good ideer 
of course, if a cure for colds cud 
be guaranteed. but that wud 
meen me and Horris wudn't 
have any excuse for stoping 
away from school on a very cold 
morning It was a luvly excuse 
in the old days We used to ston 
tn bed and talk with voices so 
husky veep'te thort we were 
whispering ber:itones Rut it's 
always hard to get away with 
that sort of thing propiy. beco 
thotr’s a terable danger ct sum 
giving vou sum fritef 
like ipeca 


body 
po‘sonus medsin 


in 
what-have-you. which may even 


cure you. becos 

even go to school 

such feerful muck 
But if thay've thort of a way 


you'd rather 
than drink 


in politics, but the responsibility 
for their future rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the middle- 
aged and elderly citizens of to- 
day; particularly those of them 
who are now in Parliament and 
who alone are able to get things 
done in time. 
* 


ET’S face it: there are 
L many politicians who not 

only do not want a revo- 
lutionary change in our society, 
but who will stubbornly resist 
every major reform. 

Already some of them are tell- 
ing us that we shall never be able 
to afford the freedom from fear 
and want which we hope to secure 
after we have stopped Hitler from 
making an economic madhouse of 
the world we used to live in. 

Take Lord Croft, former Tory 
M.P. for Bournemouth and 
present Under-Secretary of State 
for War—Croft of the appease- 
ment area; Croft of the pikes for 
the Home Guard. 

He says that it would be a “ fal- 
lacy ” to bolieve that the country 
could afford to finance big post- 
war schemes: he is afraid of 
“smashing our credit and hang- 
ing a debt round the necks of our 
children for generations to 
come’ ! 

And he “ would not deceive the 
fighting man” into hoping for 
anything definite except a con- 
tinuation of “ toil and sweat.” 

Above all, Lord Croft suggests 
that those who want’ to set up a 
new social order in our time are 
aiming to establish “a complete 
regimentation of life and an 
imitation of those totalitarian 
methods of government which 
have drawn a veil across the 
happiness of so large a part of 
the human race.” 


* 


ECAUSE Lord Croft ìs 
Bons one of an influential 
group of anti-planners 
and go-slow obstructionists, it 
is important for you and me to 
understand what he and thev 
mean by this sort of speech, and 
particularly by words like “ regi- 
mentation” and “totalitarian 
methods.” 
There was a time when this 
man, and many others like him, 
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T would be a happier 

world if all tried to help 

those who cannot help 
themselves. 
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thought highly of Mussolini and 
his Fascist methods, but that may 
have been because the “ regimen- 
tation” of Italy and Germany 
seemed then to be a regimenta- 
tion of the masses and the 
workers, and not of the privileged 
classes. 


Social reform and social 
security will necessitate some 
control of privilege itself, For 
instance, no reconstruction pro- 


gramme can be successfullv car- 
ried through unless the State 
takes power to use what land it 
needs for the benefit of the com- 
munity and to buy it at a fair 
price. 

And full employment cannot be 
secured without some measure of 


governmental control of indus- 
trial conditions and of national 
finance. 


We did not realise these things 
after the last war. We insisted 
so strongly upon the liberty of 
the individual that we let our- 
selves be fooled into believing 
that “private enterprise” had 
the right to dismiss staff or cut 
wages just as it pleased. 

We let bankers dictate 
economic policy We let them 
freeze credit at their will. We 
watched them.go back to gold 


our 


when the burden of it was break- 
ing the back of industry itself, 

And, in the name of freedom, 
we allowed all sorts of greedy 
exploiters to cheat the’ex-Service 
man of home and job and happi- 
ness. We could not “afford” 
social security, but we could and 
did afford the ruinous dole to 
three million helpless out-of- 
works. 

* 


N the name of common- 
| sense, let us have done 
with the wickedly false 
economy of the pre-war days. 
Churchill, who is obviously, and 
perhaps naturally, more con- 
cerned with winning the war than 
with winning the peace, hag told 
us bluntly to dream. no easy 
dreams of post-war paradise. 

But he has at least assured the 
country that his Government 
means to provide the people with 
food and work and homes, and, 
if it does that, it will have ful- 
filled the primary purpose of 
Government and the general 
public will care little about the 
label on the political lid. 

Unfortunately, in the King’s 
Speech, whith is, after ail, 


nothing but a statement of 
Government policy, we have been 
promised little that is definite. 

Without party prejudice of any 
sort whatever, your correspondent 
feels bound to support the Labour 
amendment which “regrets the 
admission. implicit in the speech, 
that the Government has not vet 
reached definite decisions on the 
nature of the legislative and 
administrative action which 
should be taken during the com- 
ing session as part of the policy 
of post-war reconstruction.” 

* 
O blazes with politics as 
T so: What the country 
wants is a definite pro- 
gramme of immediate action. 

Labour is right to insist on four 
main points: Control of the land 
in the public interest; provision 
of work for all; the adoption in 
full of the Beveridge Plan for 
social security, or something still 
better; and such changes in our 
economic system as may be 
necessary to make these other 
things possible. 

It is worse than nonsense; it is 
defeatism and despair; to pretend 
that this great country cannot 
afford to employ the whole of its 
fit population at fair wages and 
to provide a decent living for the 
sick and the old and a good 
education, with ample food, for 
“Youth” which is still far too 
young to vote. 

Who cares if these are “con- 
troversial issues ”? If democracy 
is worth fighting for it means 
“Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” 
And we are the people and we 
know what we want. 
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PAPERS 


of geting rid of all the bad-cold- 
germs (the cuning little grem- 
lins), I hope thay keep a few 
germs for Old Nazti. so’s he cud 
have a really first-class fewrer's 
bad cold, so that just as he was 
going to make one of his 4-hour 
screeming speaches he'd lose his 
beestly voice. And then I 
reckon he'd bust! 
Thay say that colds can now be 
cured; no coffs, no sniff. no 
wheeze: 

when Old Nazti gets his 
cold we won't leeve him a 
single sneeze. 


And 


r x y3 — a | 
| TEN-SECOND TEASERS | 
| 1 — District ım Essez. | 
motor-cars made there: place 
of phenomenal growth? 
2. — Great Englishman 
| virtually a king: town in New | 
| Zealand? 
3.—Common 


drug, well- | 
known tincture 


solution in 


| aleoho!? 
4@.—Sort oj “jicot”. kind 
a nest, five letters? 


| 5.—Name of Radio Padre. | 
airmen brothers. Christian 
name; surname? 

6. — World-famea_ city; 
famous borer: kind ot pride? | 
7.—Famous statesman; re- 
nowned scientist: American 

born? 
8.—Ancient borough tn 
Wilts: jamed for silk and 
lace? 


9.—Famous band; famous 
works; siz letters? 


10.— Well - known come- 
dian, kind of carpet; band 
of singers? 

11.—Famous poet; 
formerly 1 shepherd: four 

| letters? 

i 12.—Christian name of 

| conducior. surname of con- 
ductor: seven letters? 


i (ANSWERS IN PAGE SIX) 


POSER: 


WAT is the price of eggs a 
* dozen if ene fencr in 6d 
worth would make them 1s. 31. 
a score? 


Answer to last Sunday’s 
poser: The man had 5łd. when 
he went into the first public- 
house 
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DID YOU KNOW— 


En OLaAND S oldest bell 
foundry. which made “ Big 
Ben,” established in 1576, still 
contains its old equipment? 

* Fujiyama, Japan's sacred 
mountain, actually bends in the 
wind? 


* In 70years the heart performs 
approximately 3,000,000,000 
pumping actions? 


depcsited on each square mile 
of Central London? 


* Aman of cighty, shaving for 
sixty years has grown the 
equivalent of a beard 10 yards 
long? 


* It is possible to produce 
sound waves of as many 
million vibrations? 


as a 


* 210 out of every million men, 
and 310 of every million women, 
ire centenarians? 
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: “YOUTH ”—the youth we : 
: are responsible for—looks : 
: out upon “the Brave New : 
: World” and puts the: 
: wordless question: “How : 
: soon will it be ready for : 
: me to live in?” z 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1943 


SECRET SER 


ERMAN Cardinals | 

are in the centre of | 

what is regarded as | 
most serious peace move | 
emanating from Germany | 
soar. They hope to be | 
regarded as unpolitical | 
and independent. | 
@ Germany's store of essential | 
raw materials is coming to an | 
end. Speer, Munitions Minister, 
has been told that shortage will 
reduce production by third before | 
end of year. | 
@ Vital decisions about China's 
great part in the next phase of | 
the war are imminent. Marshal 
Chiang Kai Chek will take the 
initiative. 
@ New Ribbentrop organisation 
to create rumours in neutral and | 
occupied countries is operating 
with initial success. Hosts of 
special agents have been 
despatched from Germany, but 
are being unmasked one by one. 
@ Horthy of Hungary is said to 
be seriously ill. His friends fear 
Hitler may take advantage of his | 


infirmity to tighten grip on 
Hungary. | 
@ Failure of German U-boat 


campaign likely to 
by startling developments 
German naval quarters. Attempts 


be followed | 
in | 


VICE NEWS 


HE S.A.. Nazi Brownshirt 
stormtroopers, are being r 

organised as a German Hor 
Guard. Together with the Blac} 
Guards, these men are regard 
as Germany's “last ditc) 
defenders. 

@ Valuable information 
reaching Allied H.Q. from scor 
of Continental underg 
leaders who have escaped 
inside Europe. 

@ Bulgaria is in ferment ox 
to approach of Russian 

As Bulgaria is not at war 
Russia, sensational diplor 
developments may be expec 
@ So many anti-Naz 
wireless stations are now or 
ing on the Continent that ( 
man authorities can no lor 
rely on their own radio 
means of propaganda. Con 
is the result. 


OMPLETE evacuation of Ge 
man settlers from Balt 

countries is in progress. Retur 
ing “ Revacuees ”—as thes 
called—are spreading panic 
side Germany. 
@ Leading German polit 
living in exile in neutra 
tries have been sounded by 
man agents as to their rea 
to return and help forn 
government. Hitler wants 


to bring back capital ships to 
home ports are linked with them. 


democrats to prolong h 
rule 


a IT SEEMS eee 


IN RANCE. 


more so. 


themselves. 

With the reserve peculiar to 
older folk they ponder over 
differences in conditions of 
their day—and say little or 
nothing. 

Sometimes—in that 
blimpish war than this one 
after a few weeks of bar 
square training, including no 
scientific toughening course, 
they were rushed on to a 
transport, * bound for they 


more 


knew not where. 

You will remember, my old 
sweats, the hammocks which 
cramped the legs of landsmen, 
the deck you chose as a better 
bed, the lice on your blankets. 


N-the whole the voyage 
was cushy, if crowded. 
Through the day you amused 
yourselves at “ Housie ” and 
“ Pontoon,” 

Money had little value. 
You “twisted” or “stuck” 
until you became a penny 
millionaire or retired “ broke 
to the world.” 

The liner neared its 
journey’s end. You were 
transferred to an evil-smel- 
ling vessel of shallower 
draught. 

Perhaps, when the night 
air turned chill, you slept 


below deck — among the 


beetles.... You disembarked 
and your land campaigning 
began. 


During cach hot season, 
old-timers, you marched 
over a vast oven-plate of a 
desert. 

You saw the mirage on 
the horizon, an inviting 
shimmering lake with up- 
standing palin-trees. 

As you advanced they 
vanished before your eyes 
and left another eternity of 
sand beyond. 

At the beginning your 
skin was tormented by 
prickly heat, but you became 
immune to that. You grew 
careless of hardship. 
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HE worst months made 

you pour out sweat until 

every thread of your pants 
and shirt was saturated, 


The touch of a rifle burned. 
Your face was a mask of dust 
—the world one of blinding 
sunful whiteness, with hot 
blasts from hell blowing across 
it. 

Your bare knees took on the 
hue of old lefther. Your boots 
and equipment were bleached 
to a dirty colourlessness. 

Recall, my friends, some 
playful incidentals—fiies and 
scorpions, which bit by day: 
lizards which were bedmates 
by night; will-o’-the-wisp pre- 
datory natives who charmed 
away rifles from under sleep- 
ing men. 
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“CORNER OF OUR HEART” 


Í WF all keep strange oddmenis tucked away in the corner 
of our heart. Love's keepsakes and memorics—dreams 

and regrets, things from which we will never part, 
Vivid moments of travel or some homely scene, thai still 
i can make us weep. Wheat a strange sort of pattern they all 


white ship which 
windowpane. 


alone! 


r 


must make, these things Which, wel always keep. | 

THOSE flat sequins of sunlight we tried to catch down | 
a leafy lane at noonday, or the wonders of a church we 

went to sce. and then found we stayed to pray! j 

The scent of wood fires as we trudged through deep i 

snow—sacred things we could never explain. j 

| 


The crooked 


we drew as a chiid on our frosted 


HANCE meetings with folk whom we wished we might 
know, but whose ways led far from our own. A cold wet 
platform with a train going out—the desolation of standing 


The indescribable heart-break joy when one we love comes 
home on leave. Oh how different the things which we keep 
in our heart, to those we wear on our sleeve.—J. M. 
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In this war that ratio has been reversed. | 
Our young men are spread from Burma, through 
Irak, Egypt and Tunisia, into Italy. Mothers, 
wives and sweethearts are Orient-minded. 

But thousands.of fathers, of forty-five plus, are 
Once upon a time they were out East 


Philosopher 


WATER was hard to come 
by. As Dusty, the typical 
Army grouser, put it in a radio 
relay last Sunday: “ You didn’t 
know whether to make tea 
from your shaving-water or 
shaving-water from your tea.” 
Sandstorms blew up and you 
hid your face in your tunic 
for hours on end. 


Besides the usual wounds 
and sudden death of war, 
disease also took its toll, 


You were given a ration of 
medicated grease to smear 
your torso and keep off the 
sand-flies, but they got at you 
just the same. 

You developed sand - fiy 
fever, and, “in dock,” saw 
pink elephants running up the 
bedspread 

You returned to your unit to 
catch dysentery, or malaria, 
which left you as limp as a 
stale lettuce. Your best pal 
died of small-pox, another of 
typhus. 


ADVERTISERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Memories, My Old Sweats! 


URING GERMAN WAR MADNESS NUMBER ONE, FOR EACH 
BRITISH SOLDIER’S DAY IN THE EAST TEN 


WERE SPENT 


URING the winter rain 
you ploughed through 


sea of mud. Your unifor 


dried on you, again and agair 


Through it all you kep 
cheery. You sang “Tipper 
ary” and “There’s a long 
long trail.” You thought of 


home. 

You debated why religiou 
leaders of the world never 
reproved the world’s war- 
makers. You had lots of time 
to think, for every day was 
the same. Months moved 
wearily on. 

Then—at long last — the 
peace gong rang and your 
war-round was over. 

You returned to Blighty, a 
land fit for heroes to live in— 
you hoped. 

Did it prove to be that? For 
many it did not and you your- 
self didn’t do much about it. ; 
Some of your old pals suffered 
from unemployment. 

Reaction following your 
ordeais made you lie back and 
let things go. Perhaps your ¢ 
health was not so good—which 
made things worse. 


Another war came along— 


this war, Your sons are now 


out East. 


When they come back, thi 
time, it will be up to you, and 
them, to see things are better 
done. Cynicism and bitterne 
are not enough e 


From the mountains and gle 
Caledonia, Scots have rallied 
freedom’s cause. 


ns and the towns of rugged 
to their famous regiments 


From Alamein to Termoli, and beyond 


over two thousand miles, they have pressed onwards to th 


skirl of Scotland’s pipes. For 


men on the feast of St. Andrew. 


d acclaims the valour of the 
With our hearts and o 


hands we will continue to forge for the United Nations t! 


tools for final victory. Till the 


job is done... 


Ford marches on... 


— 


Shaving Cream and notice 


Macleans gives you the 
smoothest shave you ever 
enjoyed. 


1 


Wet the beard 
thoroughly. 


Put a little cream 
on your chin with 
finger tip. 


3 Lather with 
plenty of water 
on brush. 


PER 1/3 JAR 
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How to get a 
MACLEAN SHAVE 


Just try the quick lathering properties of Macleans 


its soothing effect on your 


skin. See how economical it is, too. A very little 


easiest, 


s NDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1943 


Briton Sees German Prisoners And Reports— 


NAZIS ‘CRACKING ’—BUT 
NOT ‘WIDE OPEN’ YET 


By REX NORTH, Representing The Combined British Press 
HEY WERE MARCHED INTO A SMALL, SCANTILY-FURNISHED ROOM, AND 


Two Men In 
A Million 


WIVES (in Court) 
SUPPOSE you would re- 
| gard my husband as a man 
ı million; he never thinks 
keeping anything secret 
| m me, 


1en I told a neighbour 
my husband gave me 
penny he earned she 
sted I should call in a 
<- to see if he was right 


1g foreman of a factory 
ying women has cured 
husband of the urge he 
had for flirtations. 


My husband seems to forget 
in the W.A.A.C.s in the 
and know a thing or 


war 


4nd HUSBANDS 

vor can’t very well have 
team spirit in a home 

hen a wife is both captain 

nd umpire. 

| $ * 

| irted twice and married 

j vrong girl; but I suppose 

t could happen to anyone. 
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EX-RADIO 
CHIEF HAS 
ESCAPED 


\4 PAUL LEVY, head of the 
* Belgian Radio News Ser- 
before the war, has 

iped to Britain. 
Levy told a reporter that the 
tuation in Belgium was not 
but the people were in good 


are always hoping for 
week,” he said crypti- 


“ plenti- 
of all 


is astonished at the 
’ in London, in spite 
sacrifices. 
t. Levy is now working 
man Government 


Our Workers 
Can ‘Go To It, Too 


RITISH workers can hustle 
i as well as those of the 
Tnited States. 

hree weeks ago a 

factory switched over 

uction of “jeeps” 
can and Canadian 
factory workers 
at the game, but 
he first convoy of 
for an unknown 


for the 


Doncaster 
to the 
for the 
Forces. 

were 
vester- 
30 jeeps 
destina- 


| say: 


Jack and the Stars 
ipes flew side by side in 
tory yard when the convoy 
n a send-off. 
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Union 


| Germans’ 


| man soldier 


” ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THEIR FEET LEFT A TRAIL OF MUD AS THEY CAME AND WENT. 


SOME 


DROOPED AT THE SHOULDERS, THEY WERE APPREHENSIVE, SCARED. 
OTHERS STOOD STIFFLY TO ATTENTION AND DID EVERYTHING zo SHOW 
THEIR CONTEMPT BUT SPIT. 


This was a batch of yesterday's prisoners bf war. 


Sit- 


ting at this table on the Fifth Army front in Italy I 


could see all Germany walking in front of me. 


Here was 


a factual answer to the question the world is asking, 
“ How much longer can the Germans stand it?” 


In Britain before I left, the - 


workers in the factories, the 
assistants in shops, the clip- 
pies on the bus to town, were 
all telling me the same story. 
The war was almost over. 

The war wasn’t over because 
we were killing millions of Ger- 
mans in Europe or 
people of Berlin are starving. 

No, the people I met—and 
they all wanted to back their 
opinion with money—reasoned 
that the Russian advance and 
our bombing offensive had 
cracked German morale wide 
open. They would give in soon. 

They would fall apart like the 

Italians. 

The only people in a position 
to have an opinion on this sub- 
ject are—the Germans. They 
know, because it is their morale 
we are talking about. 


HE first man marched into 
the room. He saluted the 
Interrogation Officer smartly. He 
saluted me, He was anxious to 
salute everyone on sight. 


He was asked his name, rank, | 
number. That is the only in- 
formation a prisoner is ever asked, | 
all he is bound to give. Every- 
thing else added on top of this is 
purely voluntary. 


SHOT HIS FRIENDS 


“Thank God I am here,” said 
the prisoner. “ Germany is beaten. 
Without the S.S. guards the army 
would riot. They shot four of 
my friends a week ago.” 

Then he rambled on about the 
strength on this front. 
He told of the rumour that was 
spreading round the German lines 
that our advance would be 
smashed by two new super-tanks 
due to appear on the battlefield 
soon. He even, for what it’s worth, 
had their names—the Mammoth 
and the Elephant. 

Was there anything else we 
wanted to know? Did we want to 
know where the guns were, the 
names of the officers in charge? 
All he wanted to do was to help 
us to get the war over quickly. He 
knew Germany was beaten now. 

This is the sort of story our 
troops get to know. The rumour 
spreads and eventually reaches 
Britain. Then the people in the 
factories sigh contentedly and 
“ Well, it’s nearly all over.” 

The man was wearing a German 
uniform. He looked like a Ger- 
There was just one 
he was conscripted | 


| 


| 


thing wrong- 


Industrial policies, 


became Claims 
Claim Money exceeded £6,900,000 including | 
Bonus additions of £1.080,000. The Premiums 
paid totalled £5,300,000 


On Ga average 


£l. 6 


for every El paid in 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, a = E 
ENTER FOR THE RED CROSS £250 RADIO CONTEST. 


Twenty-six 
Shillings for £1 


During 1942 more than 372,000 Prudential 
apart from Free Policies, 


death. 


by 


e paid out 


LONDON, E.C.1 


amous Sauce is difficult -o get. 


It’s easy enough anding « 


> bottle of O.K. Sauce here. 
Not so easy thougn if you are in a zone where this 


But remember, it is 


one of the good things you will have again after the war. 


“THE SAUCE THAT DOES YOU GOOD } 


because the | 


| all over Germany. 


| they 
| getting home 


O 


in Czechoslovakia. He had been 

at the front four days, then taken 
prisoner. 

5 sk 

(J NFORTUNATELY, this does 

not even prove that in 

the near future all these un- 

willing soldiers of territories 

Hitler has overrun will suddenly 

rise up and smite their masters. 

He said: “ There's no chance 
of mass desertion. The S.S.’s 
are too strong.” It seems we 
haven't killed enough Germans 
in Europe yet. 

The next man came in. 
was arrogant and proud. 

“ Your name?” he was asked. 

“Its in my pay-book.” 

“ Number? ” 

“All the information you 
want is in this book,” and he 
flung it on to the table. “ You 
are not allowed to ask me any 
more, and if you do I shan't 
answer.” 

The man came from Berlin. 

He came in fighting and was 
obviously furious at being taken 
prisoner. 


He 


ke man from Hamburg sat 
back comfortably as if he had 
been invited over for a cup of tea 
and a chat. He wanted to talk 
about the war. 

He said he came from the 
Herman Meyer Division—and 
laughed. The Interrogating 
Officer knew the joke too. He 
laughed with him. 

It seems that when Goering 
made his famous speech saying 
that not one bomb would drop 
on Germany, he added: “If I am 
wrong you can call me Meyer ”— 
a well-known Jewish name in 
Germany. Now the entire Ger- 
man Army refers to the Goering 
Division as the “ Herman Meyer 
Division.” 

In his pocket was a letter from 
a soldier friend at Kiev. He 
thought all would be interested. 
The letter told of the mountains 
of German dead, spoke of un- 
utterable horror of fighting on 
this front, and finished: “My 
God, you have no idea how lucky 
you are to be in Italy.’ 

It also referred with some feel- 
ing to the savagery and bar- 
barism of the Russians. 


that twelve soldiers were brought 
to rioting point by the R.A.F. It 
means we are getting somewhere. 

It also means that there is also 
a long way to go before we have 
broken people like the man from 
Ludwigshaven. 

HE man from Bremen was 
surly and cocky—at first. He 
told the story, confirmed by 
scores of recent prisoners, that 
German company orders have re- 
cently stated that it has come to 
the notice of the High Command 
that a certain officer captured by 
the British gave away vital in- 
formation and caused great loss 
of life. 

The notice adds that reprisals 
will be taken against the families 
of such traitors. 

“T shall tell you nothing,” said 
the man from Bremen, “It is 
contrary to German honour.” 

“There is no German honour,” 
he was told. 


And then the most extraordin- | 
ary thing happened. I think he 
began to wonder whether the | 
Geneva Convention to us was as 


“You will attack France in the | 


said the man from Ham- 
“Every German knows 
We will kill millions of you, 

every Englishman knows 
Meanwhile you go on bomb- 
ing our cities. y own home has 
gone. About three-quarters of 
Hamburg has gone. 


THEIR REAL FEAR 


“ Even the fanatical Nazis know 
that we can’t win the war now, 
but only lunatics would consider 
giving in. You will find the Ger- 
man will fight harder than ever 
before. 

“ Just as you fought at Dunkirk. 
He is afraid of being a slave all 
his life. And he knows that the 
more Englishmen and Americans 
he kills on the battlefield the 
better Peace he will get.” 

: * * 
man 


spring.” 
burg. 
that. 
surely 
that 


T was obvious the from 


Ludu 
every Briton Why should you 
have an Empire?” he asked. 
“Why should you be rich? The 
German culture is the finest in 
the world. Why should we be 
denied an Empire too?” 

When reminded of the German 
culture in evidence at Warsaw, 
Rotterdam and _ Lidice—* The 
Germans are a pure race,” he 
said, jutting his chin out. “We 
will not be contaminated by 
Jewish capital or allow Bolshevik 
domination.” 

Obviously one of Goebbels’ best 
little boys. 

He had just had bombing leave. 
It is a tribute to our bombing 
offensive that the German army 
is now giving batches of troops in 
the worst bombed areas seven 
days’ leave, which can be extended 
to three weeks if they 
homes wrecked and their 
dead. 

In the 
he had seen 


families 


front-line troops— 
about a dozen of them—rioting. 
They had arrived home—or at 
least to where home used to be— 
and found just a mass of brick 
and rubble. This wasn’t what they 
had been fighting for. They lost 
their heads. 

“Stop this war!” they yelled. 

“ Must our women and children 

go on dying like this?” 

A few minutes later they were 
dead. Quite calmly the S.S. men 
shot them on the spot. 

OW nice it would be for me to 

tell you that this is going on 
The Interroga- 
see all the 


who 


tion Officers 


| prisoners as fast as they come in 


Then 
nearer 


would like to say it too. 
would be a little 
rare 


Unfortunately it is very 


| When it happens | people | get ‘Shot. 


Tha at is 5 all there is to it. : 


| why “it is “rare 

“That is - the treatment for 
traitors,” said the man from Lud- 
wigshaven. He meant it. 


Yes, it is encouraging to know 


iqshafen hated the guts of | 


find their | 


strects of Ludwigshaven | 


binding as a m ilitary “treaty with 


For no apparent “Tea- | 


son his entire attitude changed. 

“I was not captured,” he said. 
“I am a deserter. I planned to 
escape weeks ago.” 

He then told his story, contra- 
dicted himself time and again, 
and was sent out to think up the 
one he wants to stick to. 


Germa ny. 


* * x 
NOTHER. letter from Russia. 
It was written nearly three 
months ago to the man from 


Stuttgart. “The Russians are 
savages,” it said. “If they ever 
get into Germany the world is 


over. They have no feelings. 
They cannot be hurt, They are} 
inhuman,” | 
The man from Stuttgart knew 
all about the landing in the | 
spring, too. He, too, had heard 
stories of vast gun emplacements, 
of thousands of planes squatting 
on the soil of France, ready to 
smash us on the day of the 
assault. 


RATS IN TRAPS 


“The Russians must never be 
allowed to set one foot in Ger- 
many,” he said, tapping the letter 
from his pal in Russia now. “ We 
will stop the swine, you can be 
sure of that. We will stop you, 
too, and in the end you will tire 
of trying to break us.” 

And then he uttered the thought | 
I am told is common in the Ger- 
man army. “If only we were 
together! The two nations who 
could control Europe for ever! 
Between us we could smash the 
Russians.” 

The Germans are scared. That 
much is obvious when you listen 
to enough of them for any length 
of time. The majority realise that 
the proud days when they 
marched unchecked through 
Europe are gone. 

They are being hammered on 
two fronts; from night to night 
they do not know whether their 
homes are safe from the RAF war. 
They are frightened but grim 
with the determination of rats in 
a trap. 


x x * 
APART from the prisoners I 
saw myself, 1 saw statements | 


of many others. There are some | 


who would take whatever peace | 
they could grab, anything to save | 
their lives. These few are power- 
less against the S.S., who still, | 
despite what you hear, maintain 
an iron control. 

What terrifies them most in 
this war? The British artillery, 
they all say. The S.S. say some, 
referring to them as “ devilish 
louts.” 

Yes, the first split is visible in 
German morale. The war can 
only end when it has cracked 
clean in two. It will only crack 
wide open when our victories on 
the battlefields of Europe have 
smashed away their last illusions 
of an honourable Peace. 


At Dunkirk, the time when 
Britain was threatened with a 
blow from across the | 
Channel, the e people ` 
country worked and sacrificed 
everything to provide us with 


ihe munitions to stop them. | 


mortal | 


of the 


The present hour is as urgent. 
Slackness and complacency now 
may not cost us the war, but will 
cost us thousands of extra wooden 
crosses at the wayside of roads 
leading to the front lines. 

I came away from the room 
behind the front convinced that 
Germany intends to fight. For 
how long they intend to fight 
depends entirely on how long the 
people of Britain can work at 
Dunkirk speed. 

The war will not be over by 
Christmas—or anything like it. | 


Congratulations 1 To You! 


in 


HE PEOPLE™ has pleasure 


offering congratulations today | 


to the following readers. on the 
occasion of their wedding anni- | ~ 
— | versaries | 

DIAMOND.—Mr. and Mrs, W. Cole, Tin- | 
well, Lincs 

GOLDEN .—Mr and Mrs. T. Bishop, 
Putney; Mr, and Mrs. T. Chapman, Welwyn 
Garden City: Mr. and Mrs. G. Willsher, 
Earls Colne, Essex. 

SILVER.—Mr, and Mrs. J. G. Bray, 


| statement 


| for 


Qeenneneecusevereusesceeesesssnenseresernerrsnereresy, 


i 
| PRISONERS OF 
“THE FIFTH” 


aa 
eecceacescecvescscnscessecsonn® 


| 


@ Surgeon who brings 
new hope to thousands of 
people who have lost arms 
and legs. 


{ @ Man 
| right arm has learned to 
| play the organ and the 
| piano. 


with artificial 


| 


THE PEOPLE—Page 5 


@ Maltese boy who bany 
legs amputated after air 
raid being “fitted” this 
week. 


Doctor Was Glad Boy 


ee 


Nazi Troops’ Common Tie—Death 


THEY DON’T TALK 
OF LOVE 


HE GERMAN TROOPS ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


HAVE ONLY ONE COMMON TIE. 


GENERAL AND 


I PRIVATE ALIKE ARE BATTLING WITH DEATH. 


Ban On 
The Birch 
Urged 


BOLITION of corporal 
punishment was demanded 
by a conference of the National 
Council of Civil Liberties, in 
London yesterday on juvenile 
court procedure 
The conference also urged a 
new system of appointing J.P.s to 
juvenile courts, payment to J.P.s 
for loss of time and out-of-pocket 
expenses and obligatory release 
from work to sit on the Bench, 
to make the appointment of more 
working-class magistrates possible 
A retiring age of 65 for magis- 
trates and a course of training in 


their duties before sitting on the | 


juvenile court Bench were recom- 
mended 
Cries greeted a 
juvenile 


“Shame ” 
that “one 


of 


| court rejoiced in the services of 


an old gentleman of over 90.” 


COMRADES OF 
THE PEACE, TOO | 


Commandos, after facing the 
perils of war together, are to be 
comrades in the days of peace. 

Major-General G. C. Haydon 
writes to “The People” asking 
that the attention of Commandos 
who have been invalided or trans- 
ferred to other branches shall be 
called to the new Old Comrades’ 
Association of the Special Service 
Brigades. 

Th? objects are to keep alive 
comradeship, to aid invalided 
men to obtain employment and 
to assist their families 


| necded 


The annual subscription is 5s 
officers and 2s. for men, and 
application should be made to the 
Hon. Sec. Commando Depot, 
Achnacarry, Inverness-shire. 


BUS DEVICE AIDS 
NIGHT TRAVEL 


A novel safety device whereby 
an illuminated sign bearing the 
words “Bus Starting” operates 
the moment the conductor presses 


the bell, has been adopted by 
Brighton Corporation transport 
trolleybus service. 

Another method of assisting 
passengers consists of a light 
under the edge of the loading 


platform that automatically illu- 
minates the ground when the bus 


stops. 

But this has yet to, be 
sanctioned. 

s SMALL- SAVE ” TOTAL 

Small savings last week 
amounted to £12,015,030, as com- 


pared with £14,028,917 in the 
previous week and £10,818.396 in 
the correspgnding week of last 
year. 


| TWO SHARE CROSSWORD £750 


CROSSWORD No. 315.— The 
Adjudication Committee decided 
that the most meritorious answers 
on one square were those sent by 
Mr. W. Shackleton, Brownlow-rd., 
Felixstowe, and Mr. R. Thomson, 
Greenway-ave.. Walthamstow. 


—Mr and Mrs 
Ham (62 year 
Ludlow (56 year 

Shooter's Hill-rd 
and Mrs. Fairey, Exeter (48 year 


Alsford 


Mrs, F. R. King, Reading (45 years) 
and Mrs, H. Peel, Peckham. S.E. (31 years): 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Godfrey, Oxford. and 


Mr. and Mrs, J, Latham, Bernard-st., W.C.1 |, 


(28 years), 


| 
| 


This statement was made in 
a broadcast last night by a 
German war reporter, Heinz 
Maegerlein, who asked:— 


“What has become of all the 
former conversation about the 
main subject—the subject of 


women and love? 

“There was a time when that 
was the one and only topic of a 
German soldier's talk, even when 
face to face with the enemy. 
Now and then, of course, it crops 
up again, this subject which 
made our former existence so 
beautiful, which is still giving 
sense to our fighting today, the 
knowledge that there is at home 
a wife, a mother, a sweetheart, 


a girl-friend But the main 
topic? No, it is no longer the 
main topic of our talk. 


“The main topic today is the 
situation of our own sector, or 
the great political and military 
problems resulting from the war. 
situation. More and more 
during the past five years, the 
topic of conversation has moved 
from the private sphere to mili- 
tary and political problems, 
“We 

differently now. 
take an interest 


We no longer 
in a man’s pre- 
war occupation What a new 
comrade has learned, what he 
knows, his schooling, his calling, 
no longer interests us. All that 
is wiped out by the exertions of 
| the merciless struggle day after 
| day.” 


NO-COUPON 
PETTICOAT 
LANE SALES 


R selling dress material 


and silk stockings without 
coupons to girls at a Saw- 
bridgeworth, Essex, factory, 


Mrs. Emma May Pavitt, thirty- 


| nine-year-old widow, of Sheer- 


when | 
| sent 


ing, was at Harlow yesterday 
to prison for six months. 


Mrs. Pavitt said she bought the 


| goods on several Sunday mornings 


in Petticoat-lane, London, and 
was never asked to surrender 
coupons 

Mr. Victor Durand, counsel, sug- 
gested that the things that went 
on in Petticoat-lane revealed an 
extraordinary and lamentable 
state of affairs 

The “ real culprits.” he added, 
were the traders in Petticoat- 
lane. 


THERE’S ONE FOR 
EVERY PRISONER 


Christmas parcels sent from 
this country by mothers, wives 
and sweethearts to their men in 


prison camps in Germany are well 


on their way 

More than 200,000 gifts had 
passed through Geneva on 
October 31, and only 15 were 
missing 

Forty thousand extra parcels 


have been despatched by the Red 
Cross, so as to ensure that new- 
comers at the prison camps shall 
receive a Christmas parcel, and 
to replace any possible losses. 


H 
H 
H 
H 
3 
* 

Each submitted a square which 
agreed exactly with the Committee's 
finding. Subject to the terms and 
conditions of the competition. these 
two competitors share the £750 
first prize and a cheque for £375 


will be sent to each 37 com- 
petitors share the £250 runners-up 
prize and each will receive 
£6 15s. 2d. Winning answers 
Across.—2 Coolie or _ Coalie; 
4. Tired; 5 Bombe a>. ¥. Bars; 8, 
Verb; 10 l 14 
Paw; 15 17. 
Oration 
Down.—1 Timber 3, Budge: 6, 
Bit: 9, Towels; 11, Nurse; 12, Camp 
*Coolie and Coalie were regarded 
as answers of equal merit 


Turn to Page Seven for the clues 
and entry form in a great Christmas 
Offer in which there is a £1,000 
first prize and a Box of Seasonable 
Goods for each first. runner-up. 


| 
| 


even regard our comrades | 


Broke ‘Legs’ 


HEN a little boy who had been fitted with arti- 
ficial legs went back the other day to the 
Ministry of Pensions Limb Fitting Centre at 


Roehampton, S.W., with the legs smashed to pieces, Dr. 
Langdale Kelham, the chief limb surgeon, was “ de- 


lighted,” he said yesterday. 


had been doing, and he said, ‘Playing football ’, 


plained Dr. Kelham. 

Dr. Kelham is the surgeon 
of whom Mr. George Tomlin- 
son, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Labour, said on 
Friday, “ This man could have 
made thousands ministering to 
the few, but, thank God, he 
has given service to the many.” 

He is specially interested in the 
treatment of children 

“We can fit little children 
from the age of three and a half 
with artificial legs so that thev 
can climb and run. We like 
children to be at least five years 
old before we fit artificial arms.” 

“Here is a true story,” Dr. 
Kelham said. “A patient who 
was being fitted for an artificial 
arm asked if we would be able to 
play the piano. 

“Of course you will,” said 
the surgeon. “ ‘ That is interest- 
ing,’ replied the patient, *‘ be- 
cause I never could before.’ 
“Last week I was walking 

through the surgeons’ rooms at 
the hospital and asked a patient 
who had had his right arm off 
how he was getting on. 


‘Fine. I can play the organ and | 
the piano.’ 
i “I am going to take a kine- 


matograph picture of him playing 
the piano in my flat.” 
“One man who had lost 
arms and a leg is now back at 
work in a clerical capacity. He 
writes beautifully with his arti- 
ficial hand and he has typed a 
letter for me on my typewriter. 
“There is a man who is now 
secretary of a laundry who lost 
both arms. A girl who lost both 
arms in a blitz is now em- 
ployed by a firm of chemists 


both 


engaged in filling insulin 
tubes. 
“Women who have lost both 


arms are now able to do the whole 
of their housework with the aid 
of their artificial limbs, even 
washing up.” 

Dr. Kelham started his work of 
fitting artificial limbs in 1921, 
and has been in charge of a 
whole-time staff at the centre for 
19 years. 


“Our job,” he said, “is to super- 


He said | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vise the treatment of the ampu- 
tated stumps, prepare them for 
subsequent fitting of artificial 
limbs and prescribe the type of 
limbs.” 

Dr. Kelham first saw Wing- | 
Commander Bader for the first 
fitting of his artificial legs about 


the 
son 


14 years ago Recently, 
centre fitted Lord Halifax's 
with his artificial limbs 

The Maltese boy of fourteen 
who had both legs amputated in 
Malta after an air raid, is being 
| fitted at the centre this week for 
| his artificial limbs. 


j ADVE! ‘RTISERS 


~ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| which 
| and 
| require 


“I asked the hoy what he 
” ex- 


‘DEAD’ SON WROTE 
HIS MOTHER 


YING in hospital in 

Southampton, his home 
town, with a leg injury, is 
Pte. Sidney James Bishop, of 
the Hampshire Regiment, 
who was officially reported 
killed in action in Sicily 
nearly four months ago. 

His mother, Mrs. Bishop, of 
Violet-rd., Bassett, Southamp- 
ton, received notification of his 
death from the War Office. 

Later she got a letter of con- 


dolence from the King and 
Queen, followed by a letter from 
her son’s platoon sergeant, ex- 
pressing his comrades’ regret and 
assuring her that her boy was 
given a “decent burial.” 

After four weeks of grief, Mrs. 


Bishop was overjoyed to receive 
a letter-card from her son saving 
he was “safe and well’ and a 
prisoner of war in Italy. 
A few weeks later 
another big surprise—she 
told that he was back 
England 
Mother and son had a moving 
reunion in hospital, where last 
week Private Bishop celebrated 
his twenty-sixth birthday. 


she got 
was 
mm 
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| War-Time | 
H o H 
: Gardening | 
* By RICHARD SUDELL x 


DVANTAGE of pruning 
A fruit trees as soon as the 
leaves have jallen is that 

trees can be sprayed early 


tar-oil wash to destroy 


the 
with 


pesis. 

Once a year all 
bushes need pruning. It may only 
be little thinning required. Cherries 
and plums, bearing well, need little 
or no pruning. 

Few branches which cross centre 
tree may need to be cut away, 


fruit trees and 


of 


| togeiher with any diseased or weak 


growth. 
Apples need more attention. Tree 
carried heavy crop last year 
made poor growth will only 
ligħt pruning 
But tree may have been neglected 


for few seasons and will need to be 
thinned more drastically to admit 
light and sunshine into heart of 
tree 


Pears treated like apples. Should 


large branches have to be removed 


paint over the scars with tar to 
prevent disease important with 
plums and cherries easily infected 


with silver-leaf, 

Gather and burn all 
Conserve the ashes dry 
when seed sowing. 


prunings, 
for use 


STUART, aged 8 


DAVID, aged 12 


VERYONE 
agrees that 
my boys are the 
picture of health,” 
says Mrs. J., of 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


| ‘The secret is 


proper feeding, and that’s possible 
| even in war-time. Here's how I 
manage : meat and eggs and so on 
are building foods, so I get all I can 
on our rations and help out with 
tinned fish, Spam, and dried peas and 
beans. Syrup helps out our sugar, and 
I supplement this carbohydrate food 
with breakfast cereal. 


* This month I'm getting prunes to 
vary the diet and dried fruit for 
Christmas. Fats, of course, we get 
from butter, marg., and so on. And 
of course, we all drink Rowntree’s 
Cocoa.” How sensible Mrs. J. is! So 
many meal-time drinks contain no 
nourishment at all, but Rowntree's 
Cocoa contains protein (body-build- 
ing food); fat; carbohydrate, which 

| gives energy (in the way sugar does); 
and iron for the blood. Why not 


Are YOU 
having any 
fun? 


If good times don’t seem to 
come your way, perhaps Oral 
Offence is to blame. Play safe. 
Change to Colgate Dental Cream 
—the toothpaste that ensures 
a fragrant mouth and spark- 
ling teeth. 


GRAHAM, aged 6 


HERE'S HOW 
4 BUDGET THE 
MONTH'S POINTS 


Mrs. J., of PINNER, 
Middlesex 


make Rowntree's 
Cocoa your 
family’s meal-time 
drink? Grocers 
everywhere have it. 

Here is Mrs. J.’s points budget for 
this month. 


POINTS 
12 packets breakfast food =- -= 33 
(some 3 points, some 2 points) 
ltimSpam --* -= -=- + = il 
1 tin pilchards +- =- «= © © «© 6 
2-lb. tin golden syrup + » = = 16 
1 lb. prunes - = © = © @ » 6 
¢ ib. sultanas += © © = © © 4 
2 ib. split peas » e- ew @ 4 
80 


How does your points budget com- 
pare with Mrs. J's? 


NO POINTS NEEDED. 
FOR 
ROWNTREE’S COCOA 


1. FB 2 Oral Offence is the embarrassing result of 

‘a se] (es neglecting to keep your mouth fragrant by 
ssis a 2S 8. - 

| — [°: 5} = failing to keep your teeth spotless. Its main 

fd cause is decaying food particles between the 


/ teeth. 


1/1—ZIncluding Tax 


5 


Colgate L 
17 ga J 


Play Safe! 


ientific tests prove that in 7 cases out of 10 
tal Cream ends Oral Offence— instantly! 


USE COLGATES 
TWICE A DAY 
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Page 6—THE PEOPLE 


CATARRH 


That's all the time it 
Use 


Ina few minutes! 
takes ‘Milton’ to break-up catarrh. 
this famous antiseptic with the Milton 
Nasal Spray, in the recommended dilution 
—and you feel the thickness and ‘stuffiness 
going. With them, too, germs 
* Milton’ costs 8d. and 1/114d. a bottle; the 
Spray costs 3/6d. 


MILTON 


THE HYPOCHLORITE ANTISEPTIC 


go the 


or 
0/- Cash 
/ Price. 
The Price is the 
same for Cash or 
Credit (Govern- 
ment order). 
Smart Winter 
Coat in BRUSH 
WOOL MIXTURE, 
Cosy and warm 
Lined through- 
out. In Mid 
Blue, Green & 
Wine 
Hips 36, 38, 40. 
42 ins. 
18 Coupons. 


Visit our 


SMARTWEAR . 


263-271, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 
BIRMINGHAM: 76, Bull Street 
NOTTINGHAM: 8, South Parade 


Vietory Diggers: 


Prepare NOW for Better Planning; Better 


RIWISTFEY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chickery 


than any other gent on earth. His name 
is Poggin, and he has done fairly well for 
himself in this locality. 

I am compelled, sir, to admit that he seems to 
me to be one of the most unlikeable men that 
ever walked the face of the earth. 
he ever walks; he has a car, of which he is never 


) 
* . 

HERE is a gent (said Mr. Chickery) who 
l i Viais to know more 


tired of boasting. 


I am not in the habit of speaking ill of any 
But I cannot somehow think of 


Poggin as a fellow-creature. He may be a fellow- 
creature of some people, sir, but not of mine. 


fellow-creature. 


I do not hate anybody. I loathe 
only a few people. And I utterly 
detest and despise Mr. Poggin. 

He is a local estate agent. He 
is a wealthy man. I wish I could 
say that he came by his money 
dishonestly. But I cannot say so, 
for I don’t know. I have my sus- 
picions, Poggin is better known 
than respected in this neighbour- 
hood. 

There was a German philoso- 
pher called Neechy who invented 
a kind of lunatic called The 
Superman. The Superman, I be- 
lieve, is a kind of blond man to 
whom practically no accidents 
ever happen. 

The Superman pays no income 
tax. He laughs at anything he 
likes. He says to a woman 
“Boo!” and she simply faints 
with what the novelists call 
Delight. 


Man With A 
Persuasive Tongue 


In general he has a very high 
opinion of himself. A sort of 
Prussian. Such is this so-called 
Poggin. 

When he came here he had not 
two halfpennies for a penny. He 
was a salesman. He went from 
door to door selling things. Need 
I say more? Selling, or trying to 
sell, things, sir; domestic appli- 
ances for a firm that used to go 
under the name of Pippendyke 
Utilities Co.. Ltd. 

A fake name, you might say? 
Ah. A fake firm, too, it may be. 


Gardening; Better Crops next year. 


The following free ‘‘ Dig for Victory” 


leaflets will 


help you to get 


the utmost from your plot. 


Fillinandpostthecoupon 
for leaflets you require 


PLANNING, ETC. 


A small plot (5-rod) + - e No. 23 
Ato-rod plot - e e <= Nor 
How to Dig « - - = No. 20 
How to Sow Seeds = © =- No.19 
CROPS 

Onions, Leeks, Shallots e e No.2 
Peas and Beans - - - No.4 
Cabbages, etc. = - e Nos 
Root Vegetables - - = No.6 


The 


a 

3 

3 
= 


Tomato Growing =- e œ No.8 
Potatoes - - - e « No.I5 
Small Fruits » e © e No.22 
MANURE 

From garden rubbish e e No.7 
PESTS 

Common Garden Pests = = No., 16 
Potato Blight - - - =- No. 17 
Better Fruit = e « No. 18 


need is “‘ GROWING ”— 
DIG FOR VICTORY STILL 


OST THIS COUPON FOR FREE LEAFLETS | 

‘ 

i Ta Ministry of Agriculture (Dept. E3 ), Hotel Lindum, St. Annes-on-Sea, # 

Lancs. 

| Piese send me Leafiets Nos. aon: s3 i“ H 
fee RE Oe Sd E Ie ere R 
i I 
j NAME- mom ___ eta! 
i ADDRESS. once MEERE E E ELLE SAR i 
po i 


————_—_— 
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Ginger 


Easy to enjoy, but hard to 
Worth seeking always 


get. 


ORIGINAL 


WHE 


FAMOUS SINCE 1740 


Mother! Child’s 


Best Laxative is 


‘ California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant taste 


of ‘California Syrup of Figs’ and 
gladly take it even when bilious, 
feverish, sick or constipated. No 


other laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels so nicely. 
the stomach and moves the bowels 


It sweetens 


without cramping or over-acting 
Millions of mothers depend upon 
this gentle, harmless laxative 


Tell vour chemist you want 
‘California Syrup of Figs, which 
has full directions for babies and 


children of all ages. Obtainable 
everywhere at 1/4 and 2/6, 


95000000 


Story 


about the ladies 


Not that 


Mr. Poggin 


And The Ladies 


I don’t know. I only.have my 
suspicions. I am an old-fashioned 
man, sir, and to me a spade is a 
spade (provided no ladies are 
present) and a shovel is a shovel. 

Also, a brush is a brush, and 
not a Utility. 

Poggin sold brushes, and called 
them Domestic Utilities. He would 
go from door to door during the 
day, with a silly little box of 
mixed brushes, and he would em- 
ploy his personality to induce 
weak-headed housewives to buy 
several shillings-worth of nail- 
brushes, scrubbing brushes, and 
all sorts of catchpenny brushes 
designed to clean things you or 
I never even heard of if all our 
lives. 


Terror Of The 
Neighbourhood 


Do not ask me what he made out 
of this. One can guess. What is 
there in a brush? How much is a 
brush, sir? Assume it costs you 
ninepence. 

Then if there is a big profit in it, 
there can’t be real value for your 
ninepence. And if there’s only a 
little profit, there’s not much com- 
mission and where does your 
Poggin stand? 

If you will pardon the expression 
«..-Bah! . 3 

Well, Poggin came hanging round 
here, and I am compelled in all 
justice to admit that he was a 
persuasive talker, He sold me a set 
of eleven brushes, not one of which 
I wanted It is not that I ama 
man of more than usually weak 
will, sir, but I bought them merely 
in order to get rid of him 

And I resent that. I do, 
resent having things tnrust 
me, 

Be that as it may. 
then went up the road He went 
to Number 69, to Mrs. Peacher’s 
house. I sent him there, I am com- 
pelled to admit, sir, because I 
wanted in the first place to get rid 
of him, and, in the second place, 
because I wanted to be revenged 
upon him. 

I ought to tell you 
Peacher before I go on. 

It is not my habit to run down 
any man, especially if he happens 
to be a woman. I mean, she. She. 

Now this Mrs. Peacher was the 
terror of the neighbourhood. It 
was not that she was violent, sir. 
On the contrary, she was meek and 
timid 

But there was something about 
her that nobody could resist. She 
was small, sir, and timid. She had 
the look of a mouse that somebody 
has tried to drown, 


A Match For 
Any Ten Men 


sir. I 
upon 


This salesman 


about Mrs. 


She was young, and yet looked 
middle-aged. She was brown-haired, 
yet she looked grey She was 
healthy yet she looked sick. She 


was happy, yet she looked unhappy 

She was more than a match for 
any ten men, sir; and yet everybody 
wanted to protect her. She brought 
out the softness of people. She 
owed me nine shillings for papers 
alone, and I don’t easily fall for 
that kind of thing 

I disliked her, I do not mind 
telling you. And in sending this 
salesman to her I felt that I had 
performed an interesting scientific 
experiment 

You are aware, sir, that science 
performs some interesting things? 
It seemed to me that I had com- 
bined the irresistible cannon-ball 
with the immovable post. I was 
anxious to learn the result 

Sending this brush man to Mrs. 
Peacher was not unlike injecting a 
strange new microbe into a guinea- 


pig All sorts of things could 
happen. Why, for all I knew, I had 
changed history! 


Peacher had a lady 
staying in her house: an elderly 
lady named Mrs. Bibbige; and this 
Mrs. Bibbige had a kind of weak- 
ness for talking to people. 

If she had been born, say, fifty 
years later than the date of her 
birth she could have made a good 
living as a girl reporter, for she had 
what you would call a News Sense, 
together with a talent for remem- 
bering every word everybody ever 
said to her 

It was she who told me, word 
for word, what happened when this 
brush salesman, Poggin, went to 
sell his wares to Mrs. Peachzer. 

Mrs. Bibbige opened the door, and 
then lay in wait, so to speak, for 
what the newspapers would call a 
story. 

And Poggin said the same to the 
lady of the house as he had said to 
me (but with variations) :— 

“May I speak to your mother? 


w Mrs. 


Yes. I want to speak to Mrs. 
Peacher. What? You are Mrs 
Peacher? Pardon me It seemed 
impossible I thought that you 
must be your da I still can't 
quite believe 

* Miss Peacher, please don't joke 
with me; let me speak to your 
mamma Are you quite sure 
you really are? Ah, well, then 
I was going to try and sell you 
some extremely essential brushes 

“But instead, I'd like to buy 


something off you. Your secret. 
The secret of your eternal youth. 
You must be thirty-two. Yet you 
look twenty-three, no more. 

“What? You are forty-four? 
I'm sorry, madam, but I cannot 
believe that. Be that as it may. 
If it gives you pleasure to jest with 
me I submit. 

“ Of course, you won't be inter- 
ested in my brushes. I see by the 
velvety softness of your hands 
that you do not perform your own 
domestic duties. 

“Yet Madam, dear Madam, con- 
sider. The time may come when 
you will perhaps wish to involve 
yourself in the common, sordid 
business of cleaning. Then you 
will need the proper appliances for 
quick and efficient work. And 
here....” 

And Mrs. Peacher asked him in; 
and then Mrs. Bibbige listened a 
little more, and heard her ask him 
to have a cup of tea, which he, of 
course, accepted on principle. 

And so there began a sort of 
Battle of Giants. 

You are, perhaps, aware, sir, of a 
method of Japanese wrestling 
called Judo? This was always Mrs. 
Peacher’s method of dealing with 
people. In Judo you permit your 
opponent's strength to overcome 
him. At a certain moment you 
stoop, or fall down, and he goes 
flying over your head. 

Mrs. Peacher began by submit- 
ting to this horrid salesman. 


to go away. You're thinking 
of an excuse.” 


Poggin said: “Nothing of 
the sort, but I have my living 


to get.” 
She said to him: “ You need 


q 
go no further.” i 
ğ 
q 


“You mean?” 

She said: “ You are a strong 
and clever business man. A 
man like you could make a 

~house like this pay. It could be 
let as furnished flatlets. It could 
run itself. Only it needs a bril- 
liant business-brain like yours to 
organise it.” 

“ Madam,” he said, “ are you sug- 
gesting that I buy this house?” 

She said: “ Oh, no. No, no dear 
no. Rent it. You have to live some- 
where. I shall have to leave this 
place soon, to go and join my 
brother who is coming back from 
the East. 

“Rent it.. It costs very little: 
twenty-five shillings a week, inclu- 


sive. And as for furniture, why, 
you can get that almost for 
nothing.” 


He laughed, and she said: “Yes, 
Iam only a poor old widow, and so 
you can come into my house and 
sell me brushes and drink my tea 
and mock at me, and sneer at me, 
and insult and abuse me. And 
yet you looked so decent, so 
etraight....” 

“ But good heavens,” he said. 

“Don't curse and swear just 
because I’m a woman alone,” she 
said. “ Why did you suggest buy- 

ing my furniture if you 
didn’t want it? Why did 
you lead me to believe 
that I could trust you? 
Why did you do it? Oh, 
why did you do it?” 
Poggin said; “ Why, 
gracious goodness!” 
She said: “ No blasphemies or I 
call the police.” 

He got up to go. Mrs. Peacher 
clung to him with both hands. 
She tore part of the lapel of his 
coat, she clung to him so hard. 
She shouted at the top of her 
voice: 

“Do you think you can get away 
with this? Do you think that you 
can come in here and negotiate 
with a poor sick widow-woman, 
just to amuse yourself? Beast! 
Brute! What about the furni- 
ture?” 

“But what furniture? ” 

“My furniture!” 


Much Ado 
About Nothing 


“ Are you crazy?” asked Poggin. 

She simply raised her voice and 
screamed: “ Help!” 

“What do you mean, ‘Help’?” 
asked Poggin. 

She cried “Help!” Then Mrs. 
Bibbige came in, and asked what 
was the matter. 

“Nothing is the matter,” said 
Poggin. 

“Then you are taking the furni- 
ture,” said Mrs. Peacher. 

Poggin asked: “What furni- 
ture?” 

Mrs. Peacher fainted. Mrs. 
Bibbige, entering into the spirit of 
the thing (for she loved a little 
fun, though past seventy), called 


What I mean to say, sir, is that Poggin a murderer. She began to 
she bought a set cry: “Murder! 
of brushes. She E ai: EEEL AA REP ——4 Fire! Police!” 
bought a set of Mrs. Peacher 
eleven different A SHORT STORY came to and be- 
brushes, sir, for HE unknown story- gan to sob, 
in TOA T teller va nie B.B.C. ens eer? be 
a chimney to an reveals another strange Poggin. 
eggcup. Then, story of his customers. He ended by 
when the sales- ` taking the house 


man Poggin had 
made the sale, he wanted to go. 

But he couldn't go, sir. He was 
caught like a rat in a trap. 

It must haye been very amusing. 
Mrs. Bibbige said that she had to 
stuff three handkerchiefs into her 
mouth to keep from roaring with 


laughter. 
“Roaring” was her own ex- 
pression, sir; I should have said 


“ Tittering with diabolical mirth.” 

Mrs. Peacher said: 

“Ab, you're lucky. You are a 
man, sir. You are a strong and 
clever business man, who can twist 
a weak little fool like me round 
your little finger. 

“ But I admire and respect a man 
like you. I can look up to you. I 
dare say all the women fall hope- 
lessly in love with you. Aren’t you 
ashamed to go about breaking 
people’s hearts? ” 

“Dear lady,” Poggin said, “ how 
can you say such things? Iam a 
lonely man, a man without roots. 
I am like Ishmael, a wanderer over 
the face of the earth. The old 
curse of Adam is upon me. Only 
Adam was blessed in a partner, and 
I am alone.” 

“You are sufficient unto your- 
self,” said Mrs. Peacher. 

“No, no.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“But you are!” 

“Oh, no.” 

Mrs. Peacher said: “ Be kind to 
me. Don’t make game of a poor 
lonely woman. Humour me just a 
little.” 

“Dear Madam,” 
looking at his watch. 

She said: “ Ah, yes. I see, You're 
looking at your watch, You want 


said Poggin, 


) 


and buying all 
the furniture in it for sixty-five 
pounds ten. 

He went about the neighbour- 
hood trying to sell the lease and 
furniture of Mrs. Peacher’s house 
to somebody else. 

He managed to sell it to a 
gentleman called Sopwith for a 
hundred and twelve pounds five. 


The Birth Of __ 
A Good Idea 


He made a profit on it. It gave 
him ideas. He had made many 
contacts in this locality, trying to 
sell Mrs. Peacher’s place. 

He took an office here. He called 
himself an Estate Agent and Sur- 
veyor. He started small, Now he 
employs a lady typist and two 
clerks, male. 

He had become a person of con- 
sequence, a man of substance. He 
is going to move to a more com- 
modious place. I set that man 
Poggin up in life. 

Mrs. Peacher married a very old 
man with eighty thousand pounds 
and a weak heart. in Leeds. Ah 
well, sir, this east wind irritates 
me; but there are times when it 


seems to me that a person might 
do as well to go and be a hermit. 
... -Some people can’t lift a finger 
without doing somebody a good 
turn: even enemies of society! 


ANSWERS TO TEASERS 


(See Page Four) 

1, Dagenham: 2, Cromwell; 3, Laudanum; 
4, Crow's; 5. Wright: 6, London; 7, Franklin; 
8, Malmesbury; 9. Foden's; 10, Wilton; 11, 
Hogg (Jas.); 12, Malcolm, 


‘Foods and Fancies 
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LYNDOE 
TELLS YOU— 


HERE is considerable danger that the com- 
motion about the Mosley release will distract 
attention from a much graver issue. 
having satisfied themselves that the Allied 
leaders’ get-together means still more ruthless 
methods, German secret negotiations are being 


attempted. 

Signs of the times will be a 
“ purge ” in Germany—mostly 
blah. Then a splurge of hum- 
bug about tough handling of 
Luftwaffe generals. Then 
some interesting “revelations” 
about the Fuehrer. Finally, 
an event of much importance 
concerning the Vatican and 
German-occupied Italy and 
France. 

Now, behind this smoke- 
screen (designed to impress 
us with the change of heart 
baloney) there will, in fact, be 
some realities. 


ws 


caused no end of laughter 


I am not, in view of forth- 
coming German reactions, 
inclined to join in question- 
ings about who has been let 
out at this time, therefore. It 
is more to the point to inquire 
who is going to be “let in.” 
We are facing a series of 
appeals from “sincere Ger- 
mans” and, frankly, I’m 
scared. 

The middle of the coming 
month may serve to enlighten 
people here on this subject. 
Then some revelations about 
the Nazis’ “ underground 
movement” will be made 
public, thus ending what looks 
like a conspiracy of silence. 


“ friends.” 


will have to be back-seated. 


Events which dovetail into 
the coming situation are: 
TD A coup in Finland followed 
by revolt later; (2) a new 
Yeaction in Russo-Polish re- 
lationships likely to agitate 
diplomatic circles; (3) vital 
changes in Turkish-German 
relations; and (4) stunning 
news from France. 

These things have the week 
before Christmas as a focal 


point, and it is clear to me 
that the same period is ear- 


principal enemies know 


I know it is going to be 
unpopular to say so, but 
precious time is now being 
wasted on roasting Morrison, 
and on other equally futile 
political cat-calls. 


ODAY.—Year of sound pro- 
gress. Only disadvantage 
—disputes if you are reckless. 
Discretion of prime import- 
ance. 

TOMORROW. — Question of 
changes dominates year, Keep 
to familiar ground. New moves 
likely to lead to conflict with 


associates. Financial outlook 
encouraging. 
TUESDAY. — Question of 


changes occupies much atten- 
tion, Advise against experi- 
ments in private life. Financial 
arrangements need more than 
average care. 

WEDNESDAY. — Fluctuation 
must be expected in business. 
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Financial position unaffected, 
provided you rule out specu- 
lation. Interesting feature is 


number of new friendships. 
THURSDAY. — Increased 

activity, especially in business. 

New ventures successful It 


HOW WE ALL STAND THIS WEEK 


(Look for your birth date 


ARCH 21 to APRIL 20.— 

Atmosphere quarrelsome 
as week opens. Urge utmost 
tact in dealing with others. 
Little prospect of major 
developments before Thurs- 
day. End of the week more 
helpful. 


Cd 


; THE WAR- | 
“TIME ABC ( 


E 


Faur, flowers, food and furni- 
ture. The letter “ F” offers a 
field for hints and help on war- 
time fare for housewives. We want 
to hear about the ones you have 
discovered yourself and proved 
successful. 

Write your hint or recipe on a 
postcard. Keep it short, with your 
name and address at the foot, and 
send to Housewife, “ The People,” 
Acre House, Long Acre, London, 
W.C.2, to arrive not later than 
December 1. 

Half a guinea is awarded to the 
sender of each one published. Here 
are last week’s prizewinners: 


APPLE RINGS 


VERY housewife will be pleased 
to learn that apple rings are 
steamed and keep a_good 


nicer 
colour and _fliavour.—Mrs, B. E. 
Smith, 24. Chalk-st.. Stockton-on- 


Tees, Durham. 


WHITE ICING 


parer made by dissolving two 
dessertspoonfuls of sugar in 
three dessertspoonfuls of hot water. 
Add powdered milk until the right 
consistency. This spreads easily.— 
Mrs. F. Catling, 1, Alexandra-rd., 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


ECONOMY XMAS “PUDD ” 


WO tablespoonfuls dried egg, 
% lb. flour % lb. breadcrumbs, 
% lb. each of any dried fruits, in- 
cluding dates. % lb, fat. one table- 
spoonful golden Sera one large 
apple (grated). one tablespoonful of 
orange and lemon marmalade. one 
teaspoonful mixed spice. 
Prepare dried egg as directed, 
Mix flour, breadcrumbs and fat 
together. Put in dried fruits, etc., 


after washing them. Add all other 
ingredients and steam or boil for 
about six hours.—Mrs. Russell, 43, 
First-ave., Wellingborough, North- 


ants. 
EFFECTIVE CLEANING 


FFECTIVE cleaning of parch- 
ment lampshades. Dilute a 
little household ammonia with 


PATTERN SERVICE 
No, 752,—BOLERO BLOUSE 


ERE’S an attractive bolero- 

style blouse for the full-figured 
woman. Good slimming lines. Can 
be made from 
no-coupon lace 
or from a past 
season’s 


Size 36-in. bust 
takes 1% vd. 
36-in, lace. 
Paper pattern 
o. 152, with 
diagram and full 
instructions for 
making up, is 
obtainable from 
“The People” 
Paper Pattern 
Service, “ Colin- 
traive” South- 
cote road 
Reading, Berks, 
price 1s.. post 


free. 

Cross postal orders ‘/& Co./. 
State No. 752 and size required, 
Name and address in BLOCK 

Retain sketch for 


LETTERS. 
reference. 


water, sponge shade and dry with 
Wash fringe (if any) 
Result like new. 
—Mrs. Summerville, 27, Bolbec-rd., 


clean cloth 
in same solution 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 


“LOVELY DINNER, MUM” 
ELS are very 


say they look like snakes 


NoT least in the factors, of course, is the pulping of Berlin, 
When I said in this column that this would be done it 
So, also, did my remarks about 
prominent Germans double-crossing one another in a panic to 
secure terms before too much was destroyed. 


ae 
[HE upshot will be an overhauling of our newly-acquired 

It is simple fact that we are being treated as 
* suckers” and that some of the credulous here and in U.S.A. 


giving due emphasis to this frank statement. 


marked in Germany for a 
* x 
NOW. don’t call me a Jeremiah. 


“this time,” and both are preparing to make good use of their 
defeat. Nor do they lack friends. I believe these coming weeks 
hold more peril for the future than even mid-1940! 


(World Copyright Reserved) 
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BRIEF BIRTHDAY INDICATIONS 


(Applying to those whose anniversaries occur this week) 


nourishing and 

sweet to eat, but many people 
will not touch them because they 
I haves 
found that if the eels are grilled = 


For, 


ae. eee N 
A “revolution” will be 
staged in Germany, and it will 
start in operatic style, with 
the Nazi leaders as stage- 
managers. But therein lies a 
curious mistake. 

It is that their people are 
willing to play another bluff 
through. I think they will 
take this “revolution” seri- 
ously enough to go berserk, 
and I would not place the tim- 
ing very far off, either. 

This much is certain, that 
the present week brings Ger- 
many to desperate measures. 

x 


Side-by-side with this come 
some shocks concerning re- 
lations between Germany and 
other countries outside the 
war. 

In this connection we shall 
learn something of enemy 
contacts in Lebanon (about 
which area I gave the 
strongest warnings months 
back). 

If I am not mistaken some 
peculiar doings will be engag- 
ing De Gaulle before year- 
end. French affairs are near- 
ing a devastatingly explosive 
point. 


You will find year-end crises 


plan previously indicated here. 
That is the methodical 
destruction of surrounding 
countries by one means and 
another, with the object of 
rendering subsequent con- 
quests even simpler than those 
of 1940. 

Note the phrase “ subse- 
quent conquests.” I mean 
that. Even Morgenthau sup- 
ports the warning and tells of 
talk of “our next Fuehrer” ! 

The next month will give 
that “next” his chance 
through networks of soft- 
hearted nonsense and Anglo- 
American preoccupation with 
less important issues. 

= 


“Wake up! Both our 
now that they are defeated 


A 


But German and Japanese 
next- war - makers are not 
wasting their time. They are 
hard at it. 


EF YOUR BIRTHDAY 1S THIS 
WEEK you can have a specially 
compiled Month-by-Month Review 
of vour affairs up to the end of 
November, 1944 (over 3,500 words!) 
by applying AT ONCE, together with 
a P.O. for 2s. 6d State name 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss), full postal 
address, date of birth, and send to 
Edward Lyndoe, c/o ‘* The People,” 
Dept. B. 218, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


should be possible to realise 
number of ambitions. 


FRIDAY.—Every prospect of 
settlement, It should be possible 
to dispose of outstanding pro- 
blems. Financial arrangements 
need more than average care. 
Expenditure likely to be heavy. 


SATURDAY, — Friction with 
associates tends to interfere 
With success of your plans. 
Changes create additional com- 
plications. Wisest policy—spend 
year as quietly as possible 


below to find your section) 


APRIL 21 to MAY 20.—Mistakes 
probable if you att 
with normal procedure. Friday first 
safe day for deci s. Other people 
give valuable assis ce 

MAY 21 to JUNE 20.—Restless 
week, Be on your guard against 
hasty decisions. Early days quar- 
relsome, with too great a tendency 
to take unnecessary risks. Friday 
more helpful. 

JUNE 21 to JULY 20.—Monday 
best for dealing with £ s. d. Round 
about mid-week signs of delays due 
to friction with associates. Financial 
setbacks possible Friday 

JULY to AUG. 21.—Question 
of changes likely to become acute 
Monday. Postpone decisions. Tact 
essential in dealing with others. 
By Thursday you should be in 
position to push ahead, 

AUG, 22 to SEPT. 22.—Conditions 
tend to be disturbed, Play for 
safety in most matters. Friday best 
for decisions, although you will have 
to make allowance for unfamiliar 
factors, 

SEPT. 23 to OCT, 22.—Friday best 
day for important activities. Several 
problems settled towards week-end, 
Other people more helpful. 
= OCT, 23 to NOV, 22.—Misunder- 
standings likely to cause irritating 
complications at beginning of week. 


AORNATIAESSHROEAAR EASON ORECDOASRESODEOD ERASE RENERBONNEOR: 


and then cut up into portions 

about saree incha long, they are§ 

eaten up by the family and yous gN 

are afterwards asked: “ Lovely LYNDOE’S YEAR BOOK 

dinner, muim. What fish was it? ” 3 FOR 1944 

—Mrs. Bennett, . Glenwood-rd., 3 í 'S YE A 

Kings Norton Birmingham. : tort t por post = 

EKE IT OUT 2 trom Edward Lyndoe, c/o 

KE out that pound of mince- “The People.” Dept. B. 218. 
meat if you have been luck Strand, London, W.C.2 


enough to get one. In the follow 


ing manner I made nearly 2 1b. of 


mine. Add 3 tablespoonfuls orange 
marmalade, one chopped apple, 2 
tablespoonfuls any dried fruit and 
a few chopped dates, a pinch of 
mixed ae, The result is excel- 
lent.—Mrs. Kitching, 70. Brockle- 
bank-rd., S.W.18. 


EVERLASTING CLOTHES PEGS 


VERY peg fastened in the fol- 
lowing manner will last 
lifetime : 


Tie piece of string round neck of 
peg, leaving a short end about 3 in. 


long. Take the longer piece and 
bind round peg and short end until 
reaching top of legs. then tie 
between legs. 


For broken and cracked pegs, 
fasten parts together with small 
nail, then bind as above.—Mrs. W. 
Totty, 23, Blackburn-lane, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, 


= 
= Take things qutetly until Thursday, 
when conditions more favourable. 

_ NOV. 23 to DEC, 20.—Matters of 
importance should be tackled as 
early in week as possible, preferably 
tomorrow. By Wednesday there are 
signs of minor complications. 

DEC. 21 to JAN. 19.—Early part ot 
week inclined to be dull Recom- 
mend more than average care in 
most matters on Monday and 
Wednesday Friday marks begin- 
ning of more helpful phase 

JAN. 20 to FEB. 18.—Monday un- 
suitable for important activities. 
Complications in vour private life 
add to tension of Tuesday. Thurs- 
day brings more favourable con- 
ditions. 

FEB. 19 to MARCH 26,—Helpful 
week. Concentrate on Wednesday 
for dealing with matters of major 
importance, Monday and Thursday 
spoiled by minor upsets. 
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YOURS ‘o 6/6 į 


Excellent Coupon Value 
£5 VALUE for 774 
udes Purchase Ta 
Exclusively designed a 


& O.S. e5 8310 
Write today lor o 

Full Co'our Ilustra 
ted Fashion List of 
* Coats. Costumes 
Frocks, Lingerie 
Shoes, Macks. etc 

Gent's Wear, Bedding 
and General Depart 
ments. 


Price 2s, including postage for 2 


J. A. DAVIS & CO. (Dept 
94-104, Denmark Hill, London. S.E 5 


What every 
woman ought 


‘to know 
about cooking 


with Dried Eggs 


To get best results with dried egs 
be careful about reconstituting. | 
beat out lumps against side of 
basin with a spoon; then add ha// 
water, mix till all lumps have < 
appeared, then add rest of water 
stir till smooth as cream. 


N 


When making cakes or puddings, ad 
the dried eggs dry to the other 
ingredients and add the water a 
wards. As dried eggs are whole egg 
with the white and yolk bleno 
together, you're sure to get ane 
mixture every time. 


An omelette is easier and quick 
to make with dried eggs. 


Four reminders 


1 
(1) see that your 

“smoking” hot b 

pouring in eggs; 

(2) cook quickly; 

(3) don’t overcook 

(4) serve immediat 

eggs are “set.” 

4 Eggs are a protein food like meat ar 
fish, and dried eggs have exactly the 
same nutritional value as shell egg 
So, be liberal with your egg dishes 
especially for the children ! 

Don’t mix dried eggs with water till you 

are ready to use them. 


You are allowed one packet 
of Dried Eggs per ration book 
every four weeks 
Issued by the Ministry of Food, London, W 1 


f BAW. GIBRS LTD. LONDON. E Ca on 


PART WITH YOU! 


DOG? — NEVER! 
a “ 
—but just a minute, Praa 

P 


friend, Your faithful old 
pal doesn’t want to leave 
ou either, So do watch 
is HEALTH. Regular 
conditioning with 
KARSWOOD DOG 
POWDERS will help 
= to ys a long life. 
I out of every 100 g Expert 
their valuable zao e Kar 
Dog Powders (enquiries disclosed 
Isn't the old pup worth a similar k 
Cost ? Insignificant! Slightly over a 
a week! In 7d. and 1/13d. packets 
tax) from Chemists, Corn Dealer 


Cirls Who 
Cause Anxiety 


A WARNING TO ALL MOTHERS 


Many mothers have reason to De 
about their daughters, especially 
their teens, for it is in these tryi 
that anæmia often develops. The a 
mother sees her daughter gradual! 
and grow fragile, bloodless and nerv 

These conditions indicate plair 
Nature is calling for more nourishme 
the blood can supply, and signs of 
are evidenced by dull eyes, pallid < 
languid step, fits of depression. a 
back, periodical headaches. and i 
proper food 


The watchful mother will recog 
signs of anaemia, and take prompt 


give her shter the new blood 

is clamou for by r Dr W 
Pink Pills Thousands of unh y 
anemic giris have been tra me 
robust women through the rec 


these pills infuse into the s 


Dr. Williams Pink Pills t 
successful in the trea 


generate that fresh ly 
which is absolutely essential to the a 
girl, All chemists sell Dr, William 


Pills, price 1s, 5d 
including tax.—Advt. 


(triple size 35. ° 
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Football Results & Tables : 


wwe www www we ee ew ee ee ee eee HALF-TIME SCORES IN PARENTHESIS === ---- -=-= --.-----.--- 


FOOTBALL LEAGUE (SOUTH) SCOTTISH LEAGUE (SOUTH) FOOTBALL LEAGUE (NORTH) 
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HARD TO FIND... 


pe ae 


THE PEOPLE—Page 7 | 


Racing With The Lid Off 


UGLY DUCKLING JIBBED 
AT THE UMBRELLA! | 


SKIN TROUBLES 
OVERCOME! 


NEW, SCIENTIFIC HEALING 


perenne ny 


the first sign of feverishness or sneezing have an almost 
immediate effect. The head clears, the shivery, weak 
sensations are dispelled. Two tablets at night with a 
hot drink are quickly followed by sound, restful sleep. A 
mild perspiration is promoted—the temperature is 
lowered and you wake fit and well. 


CANNOT BEAT ‘ASPRO’ FOR COLDS 


Mrs. E. M. BAILEY, of 195 Heath Street, Birmingham writes “t had | 
a bad cold a€? you can't beat ‘ASPRO’ for colds, nerves and bad 
headaches. | have taken them and recommended them for years. 


1D 1D Jad | 

n England PRICES: 33°, 63° & 1/32 | 
PRO Lei, ALL LEADING CHEMISTS AND STORES 
Bucks. STOCK AND DISPLAY ‘ASPRO’ 
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es must be filled in ın ing, using block letters Only two squares ay be sent by hes l 
this issue of “ The People,” accompanied by a sixpenny Postal O: : vans 2 c org i 
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Write name and address and date of posting 
Address Entry: “The People” Crossword Competition 
Entry Forms must not be mutilated or defaced 

Details of No. 


d /& Cos 
ry Form 

W.C.2 (Comp.). 
appear op Sunday. December 12 
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SVA VA VACIA 

PPE 7 


No 


80! [BivZ, 


IHE PEOPLE” 


OSSWORD No. 316 


NO. .e.000 seseseesesses Value. seess. 
gree that I shall pe deemed to P.O. No 
knowledge of and to abide 
Rules and Conditions governing SIGNED 


ieee Br: ony e neeg (State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ined from op 


Dept 30. Bedford-st. 


i W.C.2 
The Competitor’s World ” contains 
_auares each week For 6 weekly 
its send 6d. extra with your entry. 


that horse on Land League 
In those times the Jockey Club 
Stewards were not so strict on the 
| matter of jockeys betting as they 
ire today Danny Maher, rider of 
Malua, also played up some of his 
savings on own mount, and. 


of the worst races of his career. | 

At the finish he was sitting up in 

the saddle like a raw novice. All| 
| Day said was: “The money beat / 


OPLES” Big XMAS & NEW YEAR XWORD OFFER =< 


316, 
No claims 
315 appear on Page Five. 


to many gambling owners. 

“ Bushranger ” Day, father of 
Reggie Day. the Newmarket trainer, 
put every fraction he could spare 
on Malua when Billy Higgs whacked 


possibly because he realised what 
was at stake, he was ultra-cautious 
I shall always think he rode one 


E EACH FIRST RUNNER UPN 


BOX ZSS 


Receives 


FINE 


1 nu 
High Hol 
Result will 


FIRST POST 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4 


CLOSING DATE 


i TWO SQUARES 64. 
! CLUES /.CROSS 


2. Cheap shoes go quickly at these 

5. It can be intended as a warning 

6. A pool indicates this 

1 One of advocate’s jobs is to this on 
behalf of a party to law suit 

. A fellow is likely to be annoyed with 
her if he waits for girl in this 

10. One variety of knave is known as a 

this 

i 13. Peak can be of the sort that may be 

i found on a this 

§ 14. It's the sign of a good cricketer that 

i he makes many these 

16. Retreat may be of the kind that may 

| be a this d 

i 17. Confidence trickster is on the look-out | 

for 


i CLUES DOWN 


Fact that runners are fast 
good this 


Here's where the money goes 


means a | 


4. One would keep this near a fire 
It has some association with crime 


ll. In which skilful operations may be 
carried out 


| 
12. Associated with ruling the waves | 
. Can be described ap a dud | 


| day 


By TEE EM 


ERE'S a little boxing problem tł 


Trust. or, for that matter, anybody else who likes to work out form, 


Tomorrow week Lefty Flynn oO 
Wales, at the Albert 


already beaten Flynn and O'Conno 


Davies, and O'Connor and Flynn have both beaten Roderic k! 


SATURDAY’S FIXTURES AND FORECASTS 


Which 
isn’t it? 
is full of 


is a devil of a mix-up. 
But then the fight game 
that sort of thing. and 
to the uninitiated it must seem a 
miracle how they ever manage to 
find the real champions 

Boxing form is just tricky as 
horse-racing and football, and often 
the ourites come “ stuck.” 
Favourite for this particular fight 
will probably be Flynn, who is the 
best boxer in the country at the 
moment; but don't forget that he 
lost to Davies at Willenhall (Staffs) 
June 1! 


Leave Them Alone 


as 


HERE has been a lot of talk 
lately about the few games 


that were abandoned last week-end. 
'Tis said that the scores for the 
North will be allowed to stand, but 
the three matches in the League 
(South) may be replayed 

Personally, I don't think 
will. After all, we may get a few 
more abandoned matches yet, and 
the total may be so large that it 
will be impossible to replay all 
In which case, why replay some and 
not others? 

In any case, the Southern clubs 
have a pretty full fixture list; the 
only blank date they really have is 
Cup Final day and one or even two, 
blank dates are certainly not 
enough to reserve for any possible 
replays. 

No, the safest and most sensible 
thing is to leave the games as they 
are. No match has been replayed 
since the war, and if the Football 
League order these Southern games 
to be replayed they will be creating 
a precedent. 


The Chelsea Slide 


I STARTED writing about Chelsea 

when I saw yesterday's halí- 
time score. Something has pulled 
them up with a jerk, which is just 
as well, for they were heading for 
the bottom after being on top @/| 
month ago 

It was six wins in seven matches 
that put Chelsea on sop of the tree, 
but before yesterday they had lost | 
their previous four games. | 

The slide started at Tottenham, | 
where Chelsea lost 5—1; and when | 
the “ Pensioners” went to the | 


they 


{ same ground the following Satur- 


conceded six goals to 
Arsenal without reply Eleven 
goals against them on the same 
ground in successive weeks 1s a | 
little record that Chelsea would | 
like to wipe off the slate; but then | 
it could only happen in war time. 

I suppose all this means that | 
Chelsea will come back into | 
favour with music-hall] comedians! | 


they 


Hall, in aid of 


rat should be tackled by the Brains 


meets Tommy Davies, of 
Now, Davies has 
beaten 


f Jama 
Jewi 
r, while 


1 charity. 
Roderick has 


nie 


BRADFORD v 


nley v. Liv vol Wrexham v. M 


LEAGUE 
Aldershot 


DONCASTER v 
GATESHEAD v 
GRIMSBY 
Halifax v. LEEDS 
HUDDERSFIELD 
LEICESTER v 


m CHELSEA 

a Orient v 
nv 
Millwall v 
Southampton Y 


£ Vewcastle 
NORTHAMP'N 

BLACKPOOL 

adford C 


LEAGUE 
ABERAMAN v 
Bath v. Lovell 


old 
ROCHDALE v. Br 
SHEF. WED. v 


Chesterfield CARDIFF v 


YOUR UNITY COUPON 


on Villa 


NINE RESULTS. As 
Bromwich. Clyde 
THREE DRAWS 


Hearts 


Everton. Alt i 
FOUR AWAYS.—Cr 


“THE PEOPLE'S?” 


Oct. November Oct. November Oct. November 
30 6 13 20 27 | 30 613.2027 | 30 6 13 20 27 
Aberaman ... 2| 3| 4, 2) 1 (Doncaster ...... 2| 0) 3| 1| 3| Notts C...0000-0. 1| 0; 4) 0| 0 
Aberdeen .. 1| 5| 2| 2| 6 (Dumbarton . lo 1o 3) Nottingham F. 4) 4, 0) 1,3) 
Airdrieonians ... 2 3| 3| 2| 1 (Dundee U. ... 2) 4/6) 4) 2) Oldham o| 1| 2| 0| 4 | 
Albion ..,...... 1| 1| 1| 2| 2 [Duntermiine ... 1| 5| 3| 2| 1| Partick 2| 3| 6| 1| 0 
Aldershot ` al 4] 1l 3h10 East Fite ...... 4| 0| 2| 3| 2| Portsmouth ... 2| 4| 0| 4| 1 
Arsenal _....... 1| 6 5| 2| 6 |Everton ......... 4| 9| 6| 8| 5| Queen’s Park .. 3| 2) 1| 1| 5 
Aston Villa’... 4) 4| 0 1| 3 Falkirk (NE) 4) 3| 3|2|5| @.P. Rangers... 7| 3| 0| 0| 2 
Barnsley . 0, 1| 3| 1| 3 [Falkirk (52) 5| 3| 3| 3| 8| Raith ........ ++ 2) 5| 2| 3) 1 
Bath sseeseee Oj 2) 3] 1| 2 [Pulham | 6| 0) 3) 4] Rangers (S.) ... 6| 5| 4| 2| 4 
Birmingham ... 2) 4 5 2| 0 | Gateshead |2| 4! 2| 3| Rangers (N.E) 14| 1) 1| 2) 2 
Blackburn . 1| 1| 0| 0' 5 |Grimsby 0| 3| 4| 1| Reading s| 3! 3| 1| 2 
Blackpool . 1| 1| 8| 3| 5 |H “ 1| 1| 0| 4| Rochdate 2| 3| 0| 3| 2 
Bolton ` 2 3, 2| 3| 2 [Hamilton ...... 0| 4| 2| 6| 4| Rotherham .. 2/ 3| 3| 1| 1 
Bradtora ...... 0| 6 2| 5| 5 |Ħartiepoois ... 5| 2| 2| 3| 3| st. Mirren...... Oj 3| 0 3| 1 
Bradtord City... 1| 1| 1| 1| 1 [Hearts S.) ... 0| 3| 2| 5| 1| Sheffield U. ... 1| 1| 2| 2) 1 
Brenttord : 2| o, 2| o| 4 |Hearts (N.E)... 4| 2| 2| o| 6| Sheffield Wed. 3| 2| 2) 1) 0 
Brighton 4| 2| 2| 1| 3 [Hibernian 2| 4 3| 5| 3| Southampton... 0| 5| 4| 2) 1 
Bristol City ... 0| 0| 1 3| 6 |Huddersñeia 2| 8| 1| 0| 1| Southport ...... 1| O| 1| 0) 1 
Burnley . . 0| 1| 2| 0| 3 [Leeds ......... 2) 1] 2| 3| 1| Stockport o| 1| 1| 1| 0 
Bury .. . 5| 2| 4| 1| 1 [Leicester | 0| 2| 0| 3| Stoke o| 3| 0| 1| 7 
Carditt | 3) 1l 1| 3| 1 |Lincoin 4 2| 2| 5| Sunderiand ... 0| 4| 1| 3| 2 
Celtic ` 2/2 5/4 4 |Liverpoo; 1, 9| 9/3) Swansea ...... %| 3| 2| 213 
Chariton 1| 2| 8| 1| 2 [Loveli’s . 5| 7| 5| 4| 4|" third Lanark... 6| 2| 1| 3| 3 
Chelsea ......... 1) 0| 2) 011 |Luton cesses, 2} 2| 2) 2) 1| Tottenham... 5 2| 4| aj 0 
Chester ` 4) 3 0, 1, 0 | Manchester City 2| 2| 0 2| 3| Tranmere 3| 2| 2| 3| © 
Chesterfield 0 0 0 0 2 |Manchester U. 1| 2 3/6 1| Walsall 1| 2| 1| 2| 4 
Clapton Orient 2 1| 0, 1| 1 | Mansfield 20 3 2 3| Wattord . 3| 2| 0| 2| 3 
Clyde a.. 214 0 1 0 |Middiesbrough 3| 1f 3| 1| 4| West Brom, ... 5| 3| 3| 0) 1 
Coventry a11 0 1 |Miltwall ...... 1| 5/0| 1| 4| west Ham...... 6| 1| 3| 2) 5 
Crewe o| 0 0 0 5 Morton - 4 2) 2) 6| 0) 1| 21) 1| 2 
Crystal Palace 1| 4) 4 2 3 |Motnerweil... 2| 1| 3! 5| 3} ‘al ol 4| al 3} 
Darlington 2) 1.2 4 5 Newcastle ...... 4| 2) 3| 1| 4| 5| 1) 5| 1| 0| 
Derby ssa 3 1 3 3 2 |Northampton ... 1 0 5! 1'4 ys | 
(Two goals allowed for teams not playing) 


LEAGUE (North) STOCKPORT v. Bury SCOTTISH (8.) 
ASTON VILLA v. Derby STOKE v. Crewe LEAGUE 
SERUIR : su RLAN r ar’ pools e 
BLACKBURN v. $ BUNDERLAND v. Far poc Albion v. HIBERNIAN 
m CLYDE v, St. Mirren 


AN, UNITED 


on BRENTFORD v 
Brighton 
CRYSTAL F 
WEST HAM 
PORTSMOUTH 


rd v READING 


Swansea 


Doneaste 


Newcas' 
t v, Char 


tal Pala ce, Reading, Northampton, Celtic. Alternative: 
Leed 
EASY SIX.—2, 2. x, x(2), 2, 2 
POINTS POOL.—1, 2(x), 2. 2(x), 2, x, x(2), 2, 1, x(1), 2, 1, 2(x), 2 


Hunslet 8; York 7, Wakefield 11. 
Rugby Union.—Oxford 4, Cambridge 13; 
London Fire Force 8, St. Thomas's Hospital 
Hospital 0, London 5; Rosslyn 
R.N. Portsmouth 8; St. Mary's 
Bedford 9; Bath 8, RAP XV 8; 
am 9, Services XV 12; Newport 17, 
G ester 0; Rugby 3. Nuneaton 10; Welsh 
Guards 21, Aifborne Division 0; Cardiff 10, 
Welsh Guards 4 


Wigan 29 


5; Guy's 
Park 26 
Hospital 0 
Chelt 


DUMBARTON v. T. Lanark 
HAMILTON v. Partick 
HEARTS v. Falkirk 
Morton v. CELTIC 
QUEEN'S PARK v. Airdrie 
RANGERS v. Motherwell 


SCOTTISH N.E. CUP 
DUNDEE v. Hearts 

East Fife v, Rangers 
Falkirk v. DUNFERMLINE 
RAITH v. Aberdeen 


(South) 
Charlton 
Fulham 


ARSENAL 
Quecn’s P.R 


(West) INTERNATIONAL 
Bristol City Scotland v, ENGLAND 
S (Army International at 


Goodison Park) 


Gr Leicester, Lincoln, West 
ttenham 


Liverpool, Chester v. 


msby 
tive: Te 


A ati 
Burnley v 


ton 


PONTOON TABLE 


-e 


Hamilton _ Partick T. 


Hearts 1 
Morton 
Queens P, 


PER COLUMN 


Celtic 
Airdrie 


Falkirk 


MINIMUM STAKE Ba | 


Burnley Live 


Chester 
Notts C. 
Morton 


Everton 
North'pton 
Celtic 


Clapton 0, Crystal P. 


Millwall 


Portsmouth 


South'’pton_ Arsenal 


Watford 


Wrexham Man, Utd. 
Morton Celtic =] | Ty | 
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Nazis Fear Mediterranean Blow 


‘COMBINED OPS. MEN A 


~ ‘Portugal 
On Brink Of 


War’ 


MPORTANT diplomatic de- 
velopments are expected at 
Lisbon soon following the 


GATHERING’ 


ERMAN fears of a large-scale Allied operation 
G somewhere along the Mediterranean seaboard were 

indicated yesterday in messages from Nazi sources, 
which described Allied naval concentrations. 

Vichy radio suggested that an Allied combined 
operation was imminent. Quoting a despatch from La 
Linea, it stated, “After a prolonged period of calm, 
British naval forces are concentrated in Gibraltar. 


statement by Dr. Salazar, the 


Portuguese Premier, of insur- 
rection, murder, and devasta- 
tion in Japanese - occupied 


Portuguese Timor. | A B e 
Baar ras usiness! 


he situation in 

sists after two years of patient, 

slow, interminable and fruitless Stockholm, Saturday. 

negotiations. We must find a ERE is the latest story 

solution,” Dr. Salazar said. being told in Stockholm 
about the German A.T.S. girl 

who got confused. 


Dr. Salazar’s speech has 
aroused great interest in London. 


Mis disclosures, weighed with all She arrived very late at the 
the authority of the head of the | office one morning and said “I 
Government himself, about | can’t do without coffee.” 

atrocities committed in Timor Whereupon she was ordered to 


appear before office hours on the 
following days and repeat loudly 
many times: “I can do without 
coffee. Heil, Hitler.” 

This went on for several days, 
till one day the culprit appeared 
half an hour earlier still. 

Her colleagues asked what was 
| the matter, and learned that she 
| had been punished again. 

The day before she had got 
confused and said: 
| “fT can do without Hitler. 
coftee.”--B.U-P. 


FEWER FAMINE VICTIMS | mmm 
3,000 JAPS KILLED 


Calcutta, Saturday. | 
Deaths of sick destitutes in | Chungking, Saturday. 
Calcutta hospitals yesterday were | ‘The latest Chinese Army com- 
37—the lowest daily figure this} muniqué says more than 3,300 
week. Only once this month has | Japanese troops were wiped out 
the figure been lower, on Novem- | in the Battle of Changteh yester- 

ber 19, when it was 32.—Reuter. | day and Thursday.—B.U.P. 


under Japanese occupation have 
created a deep impression. 


No doubt is entertained that 
Dr. Salazar’s realistic states- 
manship will find a solution. 


The tribute Dr. Salazar paid to 
British economic assistance to 
Portugal, notably to help to solve 
the difficulties arising from this 
vear’s bad grain harvest, is 
appreciated in London 


Heil, 
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Every washing job is so much easier 
Puritan. Up comes 


hen you use 


that double-ration lather, rich and 
big, as much as you want to get the 
dirtiest garments spotlessly clean 
arain Puritan makes less work 

it makes more lather. And 


ntle on the hands 
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‘Take care 
of your hair! 


Your scalp should be loose on your skull if you 
want your hair to be healthy. A tight scalp en- 
courages scurf and dandruff and leads to prema- 
ture thinning of the hair. Half-a-minute’s finger- 
tip massage of the scalp every night and morning 
will stimulate blood circulation to your hair 
roots and do much to keep your scalp loose 
and hair healthy. Round off the treatment with 
a very little Brylcreem every few days. With 
so much less Brylcreem available it’s all the 
more important to take care of yqur hair. 


BRYLCREEM 


THE PERFECT HAIR DRESSING 


County Perfumery Co., Lid., 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.t. 


roys 796C 


NEPER = “Two cruisers, seven de- 

e stroyers, six corvettes and 

One Heil Of some 20 cargo vessels have just 
dropped anchor in the 


harbour.” 

Jean Paquis, Paris Radio com- 
mentator, taking up the same 
theme, reported “a new develop- 
ment is imminent on Europe's 
southern front. British warships 
have appeared off Gaeta, on the 
west coast of Italy.” 

Whatever basis there may be 
for these reports, Nazi anxiety 1s 
shown by the new attention they 
are paying to our shipping. 

Their U-boats having been an 
almost total failure in the 

Mediterranean, they are now 

being compelled to bring their 

precious heavy hombers out of 
cold storage and utilise them 
in convoy attacks, 

Among a formation of 30 Ger- 
man bombers which attacked an 
Allied convoy in the Mediter- 
ranean on Friday night were a 
number of four-engined aircraft 
which the enemy had been saving 
in the hope of some day blitzing 
Britain. 

Allied 
enemy 


the 
could 
the 


fighters tore into 
formation before it 
fully develop its attack on 
convoy, and the bombers were 
scattered in all directions. Nine 
of the enemy were shot down 
and as many more damaged. 

An American pilot on a non- 
operational flight saw the scrap 
and joined in, says Reuter’s cor- 
respondent. He shot down a big 
Heinkel 177 and then resumed his 


trip. 
Damage to ships of the convoy 


| was negligible. 


Helping 
Hans To Die 
Happily! 


German Frontier, 
Saturday 


Th German newspaper 

“ Voelkische Beobachter ” 
has told the people of Berlin— 
whose streets today were still 
burning—how to write a last 
will and testament. 

A leading article in the news- 
paper denied reports that the 
German State intends to requisi- 
tion the goods and property of 
victims of air raids, and advised 
people how to make documents 
legally binding 

Reports in Basle today said 
that firemen, troops, engineers 
and masses of Russian engineers 
were working to restore as much 
as possible of the services of the 
city.—A.P. 


Air War 
With China 
As Base 


HE Allied air attack on 
the Shinkchisu airbase 
on the island of Formosa 
marks the opening of an 
Allied offensive with China 
as a base. 
This opinion is expressed in the 
Chinese Army newspaper “Sao 
Tang Pao,” says a Reuter Chung- 


| king message 


American and Chinese aircraft 


flew wing to wing to make the 
| attack. 
It was the first time that 
Chinese planes had attacked 
Japanese targets outside the 


| loss. 
which tried to interfere. 


300 Nazis Teach 


| war 


Chinese mainland. 

For the Americans taking part 
it was their way of spending 
Thanksgiving Day 

The raid was made 
The Japs lost 47 


without 
planes 


Japan’s Fliers 


Washington, Saturday. 
= the Japanese Premier, 
has disclosed to officials 
of the Black Dragon Society 
that 300 German instructors 
are now in Japan, training 
200,000 Japanese airmen, 
according to Kilso Haan, 
representative of the Sino- 

Korean Peoples’ League. 

Another 500 Germans 
coming to Japan, Tojo stated. 
Tojo is also reported to have 
stated that German technicians 
and engineers had come to Japan | 
with a revolutionary plan for the 
mass production of a new 
Japanese warplane, by which 
Japanese aircraft production will | 


are 


| vince them,” 


[of the 


be 3,000 a month by May. 1944. 


SOME OF | 
THE BOYS 
WHO DID IT 


| 
| 


ee nna _seaeseeneeeevecccesceens 


crew of a Lancaster get ready for the take-off before the 
return visit to Berlin on Friday night 


ontinued from Page One 


THIRD OF BERLIN 
IN RUINS 


“We had a good look round the city before things started. 


There were dull red patches 


in the city, which must have 


been buildings smouldering from the previous attack.” 


These old fires were dimmed by the great area of flame 
which soon sprang up elsewhere in th city, with continuous 
flashes of 4,000-Ib. bombs going off among the flames. 


l 7 Homes 
Wrecked By 
Explosion 


AS bombers were taking off 
for Berlin on Friday night, 
an explosion at an aerodrome 
wrecked seven cottages. 

A cyclist was killed 


Twelve adults and six children 
in the cottages were unhurt, but 
had to find other accommodation. 

“The whole house seemed to 
fall around me,” said Mrs. Silk, 
one of the tenants of the cottages 
“Everything went red and then 
black The kitchen table shot 
across the floor and glass flew 
everywhere.” 


The cyclist was Marcus Cook, 
aged forty, who was returning 
from work as the explosion 


occurred. He had been discharged | 


from the RAF as medically unfit 

A butcher's assistant named 
Skinner was taken to hospital 
seriously injured, while a boy with 
him was also hurt, when their van 
was overturned. 


More Stockings 
Soon, Perhaps 


ORE fully-fashioned stock- 
ings are likely to 
available, Mr. A. W. Eley, a 
Leicester manufacturer, stated 
at Leicester yesterday. 

It was rumoured, he said, that 
the Ministry of Supply had suffi- 
cient stockings for the require- 
ments of the women’s branches of 
the Forces, so there was every 
likelihood of more fully-fashioned 
stockings of 39 gauge for civilian 
use 

Women should be taught what 
to expect of different types of 
stockings 

“ But it will not be easy to con- 
he said, “that if 
they persist in wearing two-third 
sheer stockings in the daytime, 
they cannot get the wear they 
require.” 


Huns Have 
Made New Enemy 


Colombia is the latest South 
American Republic to inaugurate 
“not so friendly ” relations with 
Germany. 


Dr. Lozano, her Foreign Minis- 
ter, told the Senate, yesterday, 
that Colombia is in a state of 


belligerency. She is not going to 
with Germany but merely 
using legitimate means of 
defence. 

The declaration follows 
sinking of a Colombian ship by a 
U-boat, adds a British United 
Press cable from the Colombian 
capital. 


HUN AMBULANCE 
CORPS SPEED-UP 


Germany's health dictator, Pro- 
fessor Brandt, is reorganising the 
German ambulance services to 
dea! more effectively with air 
raids, states the German Radio, 
quoted by Reuter, last night. 

A report of the presiding board 
“D.R.K.”"—German Red 
Cross—says that already 85 per 
cent. of all ambulance services in 
greater Germany have passed 


| and aj 
butcher’s van severely damaged. 


ke | 


the | 


| A very great tonnage of bombs 


could be dropped on an objective 
| the size of Berlin without causing 
| more than a great number 
| incidents of scattered destruction 
and without paralysing the ad- 


Ministry pointed out. 

Each of a series of attacks must, 
therefore, be mainly concentrated 
within a distinct area of two or 
three square miles before so large 
an industrial city can be rendered 
unproductive. 


that modern bombing tactics can, 
in a series of attacks, successfully 
devastate adjacent industrial 
areas. The same problem has now 
to be solved in the Battle of 
| Berlin, but on a much greater 
scale, at much greater range, and 
against more formidable defences. 

On Friday night for the first 
time since the new assault on 
Berlin began this month, crews 
were able to see for themselves 
| such an effective concentration. 

They described how two large 
areas of fire, about a mile apart, 
became in a comparatively short 
period of time one large con- 
centration with a heavy cloud 
of smoke forming over it. 


“The air smelt of smoke when 
we got to the big city,” one pilot 
said. On the return journey rear- 
gunners ‘could see the glow in the 
| sky over Berlin from a distance 
| of 200 miles. 


GREATEST AIR VICTORY 

Halifax crews who made the 
attack on Stuttgart saw a fighter 
flare path leading into Frankfurt, 
and reports show that this second 
force also evaded the main body 
of night fighters. 

Over Stuttgart there was almost 
continuous but not thick cloud. 
These was a good concentration 
of target indicators. Crews saw 
| large fires under the cloud as they 
left the city. 

The loss of 32 bombers in the 
double raid is not large when 
account is taken of the size of the 
force employed and the damage 
caused. 

This massive devastation to the 
fifth capital of the world has been 
achieved at a cost of fewer than 
110 bombers. It is the greatest 
victory ever achieved in night air 
warfare 

Dr. Schmidt, German Foreign 
Office Press chief, was injured 
while engaged in putting out fires 


vr Berlin, the German News 
Agency stated yesterday. 
| Schmidt, denying reports that 


he had become mentally deranged 
as a result of the raids, was 
quoted as saying: “ When the turn 
of Mr. Brenden Bracken and his 
collaborators comes to be bombed, 


[then we shall see who has 
stronger nerves and better 
morale.’ 


‘Revenge!’ Calls 
Nazi Minister 


the 
Ley, 


Nazi 
in an 


revenge, says 
Labour Minister, 


Berlin Radio last night. 

“There is only one slogan left 
for Berliners,” he declared, “ An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, spite and revenge.” 

Ley says that he toured the 
| worst-stricken districts of Berlin, 
| and reports: “ There was only one 
curse and one question to be read 
in every face: hatred of England 
and the question about reprisals.” 


into the hands of this body. 


GERMANS ARE SHOOTING 


TALIAN officers fight- 
Tins against the Ger- 

mans on the battle- 
fields of Southern Europe 
are being shot when 
taken prisoner. 


News of this action, 
violates every canon 
civilised warfare, is 
from Allied headquarters 


which 
of | 


in 


cabled | 


bell, Reuter’s special corre- 
spondent. 
In a special communiqué the 


| Government of Marshal Badoglio 
| calls the attention of the civilised 
| world to this new Nazi outrage 


It says: — 

‘It has been learned with cer- 
taintv by the Italian Government 
that officers of its armed forces, 


although in uniform and fighting | 


at the heads of their units, have 
been shot when captured by Ger- 


North Africa by Doon Camp- | man forces. 


| “Such occurrences have taken 
| place 


OLD ALLIES 


battlefields 
and 


the 
Alban&i, Montenegro 
ZEgean Islands. 


of 
the | 


on 


of | 


ministration of the city, the Air | y 
the river. 


The Battle of Hamburg proved | 


I ERLINERS are burning for | 


article in “ Angriff,” quoted by | 


| 


|men of the 78th 


| 


| 
| 
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Me so signalled: Stanc 
fast at all costs ”—and these veterar 
of the Tunisian campaign stood fast. 


J” was the famous 78th Division who 
forced the Sangro River and held the 
bridgehead against tremendous odds. 


Sangro Was Forced 
By ‘Longstop’ Heroes 


From ERIC LLOYD WILLIAMS, Reuter’s Special Correspondent 
With the Eighth Army, Friday (delayed) 


HE British 78th Division—veterans of Tunisia and Sicily and heroes of suc} 
hard-fought battles as Longstop Hill and “Cherry Ripe ”—were maini 
responsible for the crossing of the flooded Sangro River. 


When giin ee r 
soldiers have risen to. gres Dutch Sub. Lay 
e 
e 
‘Doggo’ And Defiant 


soldiers have risen to great 
Infantry | 
N FTER attacking a Japanese cruiser force, a Dut 


Division—men from London 
and the Home Counties, and 
from the Highlands, Lanca- | 


heights ” he was referring to | 
shire and Irish regiments. submarine lay “doggo” for six hours within 


Under what General Mont- yards of the hunting destroyers and escaped ı 
ee oni touched. This was one of the adventures of 
appa eat 4 5, “ 90” thi a. Gni i 
they established a vital bridge- | H.M.N.S. “ 0.23” which has just returned to Brit 


head over the Sangro and held it| after 15 months of operations in the Far East. 


in face of furious German | ———— - — “The ‘0.23’ was ne 
attempts to drive them into the | | end of her patrol wher 
river. THE POPE the Japanese cruisers 

* Owing to the position 


Montgomery signalled to them 


across the river: “ Stand fast at | in, we had to fire our to 

all costs.” They stood fast. | SEES ENVOYS sera oe said } 
b b manding icer 

Attacked continually by Ger para’ Sana iw the 


man infantry and artillery and 
in driving rain, the 78th held 


Stockholm, Saturday. 
The Pope received the British 


and had time to comb 
Then the destroyers starte 


“>. ghee eae ne he American, German and French | ing us, but the worst thes 
pate We Tee Oe “© | envoys to discuss war problems} to break a few electric 
days without changing their |; h th ccording to the : 
sodden battledress — without wit ae a he k The hunt took place 

2 en hei Berne correspondent of the Stock- daylight and lasted 
being able to brew up their 1 “ Dagbladet” today 
beloved mugs of tea holm “Dagbia > age be à Once the Commanding 

. He indicated that the discussion put up his periscope 


They stood fast, well knowing | probably also dealt with the pos-} 4). enemy hunting 


that with the fast-rising river | sibility of peace measures by the | 200 yards away, yet 
already over their shoulders it was | Vatican.—B.U.P. re his position 
unlikely that supplies would be enough to do the 
{able to reach them, that their | “BLACK MARKET” RADIO serious harm 

| anti-tank guns might never get Fourteen Germans have been The “ 0.23 ” was unab 
across, that their ammunition | sentenced for “black listening,” |a second shot at the 
might run out, and that they were according to the German Radio | cause she had used up h 
unlikely to be able to send back | review “Rundfunk,” quoted. yes-| torpedoes in sinking tw 


| 


| 


| 8.0—Downbeat 


“This German disregard for 
all laws, human and divine, 
multiplies the sufferings and 
horrors of war. 

“The Italian Government 
nounces to the world this fresh, 
unparalleled crime, and is laying 
its protest before all Allied and | 
neutral Governments.” | 


de- | — 


their wounded terday by Reuter ! 


“GOING THROUGH HELL” 


We could see these British in- 
fantry from a high ridge south of 
We could see mortar 
bombs exploding, hear the rattle 
of machine-guns, and see smoke 
clouds where German shells were 
falling. 

We knew these men were going 
through hell, but when we 
reached them they were in the 
highest. spirits, and a steady 
stream of German prisoners was 
coming back across the river 

Today their stand is almost 
another 78th Division legend. 
Men will tell you about the com- 
pany commander who, with four 
men, charged a German heavy 
machine-gun nest and captured 
the entire post. 

They will tell you of a Lanca- 
shire company commander who, 
when faced by German machine- 
gunners and mortar-crews 0n | 
top of a precipitous escarpment, 
shouted “Here we go. Here 
comes Manchester "—and then 
charged on headlong into the 
face of the German guns. 

A few later enemy 
troops were back with 
raised hands. 

This bridgehead action was not 
the war's heaviest engagement, 
but it saw more determination and 
more courage than many bigger 
battles. And today the Sangro 
bridgehead is secure. 


MILAN CARDINAL 
DEFIES GERMANS 


Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop 


? 


She bought all 
her Christmas 
presents 


F352 


IS RST- 


minutes 
walking 


eR oe 
“ee 


—without leaving her job . 


It didn’t take her long to choose the family Chr 


mas presents this year—Savings Stamp Gift ( 
and Gift Tokens from her Savings Group Secre 
And she knows they’re gifts which will be appres 


Follow her example, for there are no more a 


of Milan, has challenged the Å e : x 
German orders for all Italian priate gifts to give on this fifth and most mome! 
youths to join the German A i i 

armed forces by issuing an Christmas of the War. No other gifts could pr 


appeal to Italian parents not to 
let their sons fall into German 
hands. 

He also accuses the Germans of 
sacking churches at Quarto- 
Cagnio, on the outskirts of Milan. 

The accusation and the appeal 
the Italian 


a more practical token of our determination to 


back peace and goodwill to Christmas. 


PT ESE SAR pg SY 


were published in a ni 
Catholic newspaper “Italia.” — 4 t 
B.U.P. 4 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


Get Rid Of It With 
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TTEMPTSsto conceal a blotchy, 
blemished skin with “make-up” 
usually fail, and only serve to draw 
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Zam-Buk Ointment. 


Zam-Buk contains fine herbal oils 
that soothe, purify and heal. It is 
really surprising how quickly it 
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